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MADISON   COUNTY   COMPREHENSIVE   DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 
I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  PURPOSE 

Madison  County  has  recognized  the  need  for  collectively  identifying  and  proposing  solu- 
tions to  problems  affecting  the  county.  Madison  was  the  first  county  in  the  state  to  establish  a 
County-wide  Planning  Board.  The  purposes  of  the  Board  are  to  formulate  and  postulate  county  policy, 
identify  and  propose  solutions  to  specific  problems  in  the  county,  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
development  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  county,  and  implement  the  com- 
prehensive plan  by  administration  and  actively  promoting  and  supporting  solutions  to  specific  prob- 
lems. 

A  comprehensive  plan  must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  area  which  is 
being  planned.  This  plan  has  been  done  with  and  by  the  people  of  Madison  County,  as  well  as  for, 
and  it  is  not  intended  to  metamorphose  the  county  to  the  standards  of  some  other  area.  The  goals 
and  objectives  contained  herein  reflect  the  prevalent  attitudes  of  the  county.  This  plan  has  been  done 
with  these  goals  constantly  in  mind. 

The  setting  of  Madison  County  poses  some  difficulties  in  planning  and  administrative 
services.  The  county  is  essentially  two  valleys  separated  by  a  mountain  range.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  county,  there  is  the  magnificent  Madison  Valley.  On  the  west,  there  are  the  equally  magnificent 
Beaverhead,  Ruby,  and  Jefferson  River  Valleys.  The  terrain  division  poses  problems  of  communica- 
tion, but  this  must  be  done  if  county-wide  problems  are  to  be  collectively  analyzed  and  solved. 

B.  PLANNING    PROCESS 

To  acquaint  the  people  of  Madison  County  with  the  principles  of  planning,  an  informa- 
tional slide  show  was  developed.  This  presentation  is  informative  and  general  in  nature,  and  presents 
an  explanation  of  the  planning  process  as  well  as  some  specific  problems  of  Madison  County. 

Planning  is  not  an  exotic  process.  Planning  is  the  identification  of  problems  and  prob- 
lem areas,  the  solving  of  these  problems,  and  the  attempts  to  circumvent  the  development  of  further 
problems. 

The  Comprehensive  Plan  considers  two  broad  areas  of  concern:  social  and  economic 
planning  and  land  use  planning.  Social  and  economic  planning  deals  with  such  problems  as  high  un- 


cmplo>mcnl  and  availability  o(  public  racililics,  while  land  um:  planning  uddrctte%  iltclf  lo  ihc  com- 
palibic  u«r«  of  land.  While  bnd  use  planning  gels  mosi  of  the  publicity,  social  and  economic  planning 
arc  no  leu  unportanl. 

C.  FKOULIMS 

Madison  County  lies  in  prime  recreational  country  with  recreational  attnbute<>  such  as 
excellent  hunting,  fishing,  scenic  areas,  and  an  abundance  of  public  lands.  Pressures  for  recreational 
development  and  second  homes  have  been  increasing  and  are  expected  to  increase  even  further  in 
the  future.  Too  much  of  this  type  of  development  may  result  in  prime  agricultural  lands  being  taken 
out  of  production,  and  altering  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  county. 

The  prime  agncultural  and  recreational  economic  base  creates  special  problems.  These 
are  both  highly  seasonal  industries,  and  the  county  has  high  unemployment  in  the  winter  months. 

Although  it  is  ditTicult  to  immediately  solve  these  problems,  certain  steps  can  be  taken 
lo  reduce  their  effect  as  much  as  possible.  Approaches  to  these  problems  arc  detailed  in  the  Action 
program. 

D.  I.MPLLMENT.ATION 

Success  in  any  plan  is  dependent  upon  the  tools  used  to  implement  the  plan.  Basic  tools 
for  implementing  certain  portions  of  the  plan  are  subdivision  regulations  and  zoning.  Draft  regula- 
tions have  been  prepared  and  have  been  submitted  to  the  Planning  Board  and  public  for  review. 
The  Planning  Board  has  already  approved  the  subdivision  regulations  and  recommended  to  the  County 
Commissioners  that  they  be  adopted. 

In  addition  to  the  above  implementation  tools,  the  county  should  develop  a  positive  ac- 
tion program  for  improving  the  economic  problems  in  the  county.  Recommendations  for  a  program 
of  this  type  are  contained  in  the  Action  program  in  this  report. 

As  with  any  planning  effort  the  planning  process  is  a  continuing  one  and  must  not  stop 
at  this  plan.  The  formulation  of  a  County  Planning  Board  and  this  C  omprehensive  Plan  form  the 
nucleus  of  planning  in  Madison  County.  It  is  recommended  that  a  continuing  planning  process  be 
developed  by  organizing  a  multi-county  planning  district  to  share  staff  and  expenses,  or.  as  an  alterna- 
tive, to  retain  a  planning  consultant. 


II.  ACTION    PROGRAM 

Madison  County  is  fortunate  in  that  it  lies  in  a  beautiful  setting  and  as  yet  is  unspoiled  by 
over-development.  As  beautiful  and  unspoiled  as  it  is,  it  is  not  without  its  problems.  Many  of  these 
problems  are  a  product  of  setting  or  situation  which  can  not  be  altered  by  action  within  the  county. 
However,  many  existing  problems  can  be  solved  and  many  future  problems  avoided  by  diligent  plan- 
ning efforts.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Action  Program  to  identify  and  propose  solutions  to  problems 
which  can  be  affected  by  local  action. 

Although  many  of  the  projections  which  have  been  done  for  Madison  County  do  not  antici- 
pate rapid  growth  of  population,  there  is  substantial  reason  to  believe  that  the  county  will  face  in- 
creasing pressure  to  subdivide  into  recreational  units.  The  great  benefit  of  having  an  active  Planning 
Board  to  meet  these  problems  as  they  occur  instead  of  having  to  set  the  machinery  in  motion  will 
be  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the  county  in  the  future. 

Although  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Planning  Board  is  in  planning  and  regulating  land 
uses,  additional  duties  of  the  Board  include  socio-economic  planning.  Much  influence  can  be  wielded 
by  the  Board,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  to  squarely  face  and  propose  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

A.      HIGH    UNEMPLOYMENT 

PROBLEM 

The  most  serious  economic  problem  in  Madison  County  is  nigh  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  The  high  unemployment  rate  is  caused  by  a  predominance  of  agriculture  as 
the  prime  employer.  Agricultural  employment  is  very  seasonal  in  nature  with  maximum  employment 
in  the  summer. 

Other  major  contributors  to  the  economy  are  tourism  and  recreation.  Most  efforts 
to  improve  the  economic  picture  in  the  past  have  dwelled  on  increasing  recreation  and  tourism.  How- 
ever, these  industries  are  also  seasonal  in  nature  with  their  maximum  economic  influence  being  felt 
in  the  summer  months  much  the  same  as  agriculture.  Therefore,  an  increase  in  tourism  if  it  occurs 
in  the  summer  will  contribute  to  the  problem  of  seasonal  unemployment. 

RECOMMENDATION 

A  manpower  survey  should  be  done  on  the  capabilities  of  the  work  force  in  Madi- 
son County  to  determine  the  skills  of  the  unemployed  in  the  winter  months.  An  industry  that  can 
best  use  the  available  skills  at  the  time  they  are  available  may  be  encouraged  to  move  into  the  area 


or  sponsored  by  a  local  corporation.  The  assc<k«ncnt  could  be  done  by  a  local  task  Torce  of  Madison 
County  restdenls. 

In  addition,  winter  recreation  and  tourism  should  he  developed  and  encouraged  to 
help  balance  the  seasonal  unemployment  problem. 

b       IKK  HON    bllWlLN    LANDOWNl  K     \M)    KURL.MIOMST 

Many  landowners  in  Madison  County  have  experienced  losses  by  vandalism,  theft, 
or  malicious  acts  such  as  shooting  of  livestock.  Thoughtless  rccreationists  leave  gates  open,  drive 
across  irrigated  croplands,  and  litter.  Because  of  these  experiences,  many  landowners  have  posted 
their  lands  and  the  recreationist  has  lost  many  prime  recreation  sites. 

On  the  other  side,  some  landowners  have  been  guilty  of  denying  the  recreationist 
access  to  public  and  railroad  lands  by  illegally  posting  or  closing  of  access  roads.  Many  rccreationists 
have  come  to  view  posted  lands  with  suspect  because  of  this  problem,  and  have  protested  to  the 
agencies  involved. 

This  situation  has  led  to  increased  friction  between  the  landowner  and  recreationist. 

RECOM.VIENDATION 

A  recreation  map  showing  the  land  ownership  and  access  points  to  public  and  rail- 
road lands  open  for  recreation  should  be  sponsored  by  the  Planning  Board  and  local  sportsmen's 
groups.  A  private  agency  should  be  willing  to  prepare  and  print  the  map  for  sale  locally.  This  map 
will  show  the  posted  areas  and  will  keep  infringements  on  posted  private  property  to  a  minimum. 

The  Planning  Board  would  also  like  to  see  the  Fish  and  Game  Department  promote 
better  relations  between  the  landowners  and  rccreationists  by  conferring  with  landowners  in  establish- 
ing districts  considering  the  use  of  the  land,  and  patrolling  for  vandalism. 

C.      COORDINATION    OF    PLANNING    EFFORT.S 

PROBLI-M 

More  than  half  of  the  land  area  in  Madison  County  is  controlled  by  the  railroad 
and  the  state  and  federal  governments.  All  of  these  agencies  have  planning  efforts  which  are  in  the 
development  stages  at  this  time.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  future  land  use  plans  thai  .ire  being 
proposed  by  these  agencies  are  not  compatible  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  county  as  postu- 
lated by  the  Madison  County  Planning  Board.  These  agencies  have  all  expressed  interest  in  the  Coun- 


ty  Comprehensive  Development  Plan  and  would  welcome  ideas  and  comments  from  the  Madison 
County  Planning  Board. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  County  Planning  Board  to  be  informed  on  future 
plans  for  the  lands  owned  by  the  railroad,  federal  and  state  governments.  A  periodic  meeting  schedule 
should  be  established  whereby  the  planning  efforts  of  each  prmcipal  organization  in  Madison  County 
can  be  discussed  and  information  exchanged. 

D.  AGRICULTURE 
PROBLEM 

Agriculture  in  the  state  and  Madison  County  is  undergoing  rapid  change.  World 
markets  and  dollar  devaluation  have  increased  the  demand  for  agricultural  products  with  particular 
demand  for  cattle  and  lumber  drastically  increasing.  This  has  caused  a  change  in  the  demand-supply 
situation  in  some  situations  from  one  of  over-supply  and  price  supports  to  one  of  increased  demand 
and  price  ceilings  and  limitations  on  exports.  As  the  world  market  grows,  the  demand  will  grow  and 
prices  will  increase. 

Balancing  the  increased  demand  for  agricultural  products  are  increasing  land  prices 
and  pressures  to  develop  agricultural  lands.  Agriculture  lands  are  a  non-replaceable  resource,  and  we 
must  be  careful  that  we  retain  enough  agricultural  lands  for  the  future. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Madison  County  has  declared  a  desire  to  retain  prime  agricultural  lands.  To  do  this 
in  the  face  of  rapidly  increasing  recreational  developments  in  the  county,  the  county  must  have  rea- 
sonable and  enforceable  subdivision  regulations  and  zoning  regulations.  These  will  direct  develop- 
ments to  areas  of  the  county  that  are  not  now  or  will  not  in  the  future  be  prime  agricultural  lands. 

In  addition,  Madison  County  should  maintain  close  contact  with  current  legislation 
which  favors  agricultural  uses  for  land  (such  as  tax  benefits)  and  fully  and  actively  support  such  poli- 
cies. 

With  these  recommendations,  we  foresee  a  bright  future  for  agriculture  in  Madison 
County. 

E.  PRESERVATION    OF    HISTORICAL    SITES 

PROBLEM 

Beaverhead  Rock,  also  known  as  the  Point  of  Rock  or  Backbone  Rock,  is  one  of 


Ihc  mo«(  oulslaiiiltng  ruliuiil  landmarks  in  the  state  Lrwi%  and  Clark  noted  thu  landmark  m  their 
journals  «nce  it  was  a  reference  point  used  by  Sacajawea  to  confirm  the  route  followed  by  her  inbe 
10  croM  the  Continental  Divide  and  descend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  It  was  near  the  r(Kk  that  the  dis- 
covcrcn  of  the  Alder  Cjulch  claims  held  a  meeting  and  offered  to  guide  those  following  them  to  the 
cUimt  if  Iheir  pnor  discoveries  were  honored.  The  Point  of  Rock  stage  station  and  the  Blair  post 
office  were  located  nearby  in  later  years. 

Beaverhead  Rock  has  recently  become  a  point  of  controversy  since  the  private  own- 
er has  started  using  Ihc  area  as  a  gravel  pit  to  provide  riprap  to  local  contractors.  The  owner  is  re- 
portedly willing  to  sell  the  site,  but  there  is  disagreement  over  the  price.  The  State  Historical  Society 
and  National  Parks  Service  appraised  the  site  at  $60,000.00  from  an  historic  value  standpoint.  The 
State  Fish  and  Game  Department,  Recreation  and  Parks  Division,  set  an  appraisal  value  of  S 20.000.00 
on  the  site  as  a  rock  quarry.  This  halted  purchase  proceedings  since  the  federal  government  can  only 
match  the  state  contribution,  and  the  owner  is  holding  out  for  $60,000.00.  The  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partment began  condemnation  proceedings  to  force  the  sale  after  offering  $38,006.50.  which  is 
$40,000.00  minus  fees  for  appraisal  and  legal  work.  Approximately  80  acres  are  sought  under  the 
condemnation  proceedings.  The  owner  originally  desired  to  retain  the  ground  on  which  his  rock  quar- 
ry is  located,  but  later  agreed  to  sell  the  entire  parcel  to  provide  adequate  parking  for  tourist  develop- 
ment. The  landowner  wishes  to  retain  mineral  rights  on  the  property  but  the  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment wants  all  rights  included  in  the  sale. 
RFrOMMENOATION 

A  compromise  solution  to  this  problem  is  needed;  one  which  will  allow  the  preser- 
vation of  this  historic  landmark  without  depriving  the  owner  of  property  or  remuneration  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  Since  the  matter  is  already  in  court,  it  is  too  late  for  the  Planning  Board  to  directly 
aid  the  negotiations.  However,  in  the  best  interest  of  the  preservation  of  an  invaluable  historical  monu- 
ment, the  Planning  Board  should  support  the  purchase  of  this  site  by  the  appropriate  public  agency 
at  a  price  equitable  to  the  landowner. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  a  lease  or  purchase  arrangement  for  the  two 
buffalo  jumps  in  Madison  County  which  arc  both  on  private  property. 

F.      SOLID    WASIL    DISPOSAL 

PROBLEM 

As  with  other  public  facilities  tn  the  county,  the  low  population  density  makes  it 


difficult  to  finance  properly  designed  and  operated  solid  waste  disposal  sites.  State  and  federal  laws 
are  requiring  land  fill  dumps  for  disposal  of  solid  wastes  with  operating  conditions  that  are  expensive 
for  small  communities.  These  regulations  combined  with  restrictions  on  burning  are  felt  by  the  county 
to  be  unreasonable  impositions  on  a  rural  county  such  as  Madison  County.  Nevertheless,  it  appears 
that  rural  counties  will  be  forced  to  comply  with  these  regulaiions. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Several  alternatives  for  solid  waste  disposal  are  possible.  Some  of  these  are:  central 
land  fill  dumps  with  satellite  portable  waste  disposal  units,  high  heat  clean-burning  incmerators,  or 
a  relaxation  of  state  and  federal  regulations  for  rural  counties.  It  is  recommended  that  a  task  force 
consisting  of  citizens  and  local  public  officials  be  established  to  study  these  alternatives,  including  the 
economic  implications,  and  propose  solutions  to  the  county. 

G.     TRANSPORTATION 

PROBLEM 

Madison  County  has  a  transportation  problem  common  to  many  rural  areas;  low 
population  and  long  travel  distances.  The  tax  base  is  not  large  enough  to  support  a  sophisticated 
travel  network. 

However,  a  particular  problem  in  the  county  is  bridges.  Most  of  the  bridges  are 
too  narrow,  have  poor  sight  distance,  are  under-designed  for  loadmg,  and  are  poorly  maintained. 
Many  of  these  bridges  are  on  the  state  primary  and  secondary  systems,  but  there  are  no  current  plans 
by  the  State  Department  of  Highways  to  improve  or  replace  these  bridges. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  bridges  as  they  are  constitute  a  safety  hazard.  Rising  traffic  in  the  county  will 
continue  to  make  the  situation  worse.  The  county  should  select  the  bridges  in  the  county  which  are 
the  most  troublesome  and  put  pressure  on  the  Highway  Department  to  fund  the  replacement  of  the 
poorest  bridges  in  the  near  future. 

H.      MINING 
PROBLEM 

A  scarcity  of  natural  resources,  especially  minerals,  and  the  resultant  rise  in  prices 
is  making  formerly  marginal  operations  once  again  profitable.  Madison  County  has  sizeable  deposits 
of  gold,  silver  copper,  lead,  and  many  other  minerals  which  may  be  economical  to  mine  even  though 
far  from  smelters  and  markets. 


A  rapid  incrra^c  in  mining  could  impair  the  environmental  quality  and  may  leave 
»c«n  dtflracting  from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  county  Pollution  of  streams,  nver*.  and  lakes  alto 
could  occur. 

m  COMMAND  A  TIUN 

It  IS  a  goal  of  the  county  to  discourage  any  industrial  activity  which  may  contribute 
to  environmental  impairment.  Increased  mining  activity  should  be  viewed  closely  and  measures  taken 
to  insure  that  mining  operations  are  not  a  detriment  to  the  county 

Good  state  and  federal  reclamation  laws  should  be  supported.  If  mining  starts  to 
occur  in  areas  that  are  not  compatible  with  mining  operations,  or  if  irreparable  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment IS  foreseen,  land  use  controls  such  as  zoning  should  be  considered. 

I    CONTINUING  EnUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  COUNTY 

PKUBLtM 

Madison  County  is  a  rural  county  with  a  mountain  range  acting  as  a  physical  bar- 
rier and  dividing  the  county  into  two  sections.  Communication  within  the  county  is  difficult  because 
of  the  distances  and  the  facilities  available  for  communication.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  promote 
county  unity  and  to  develop  county-wide  plans. 

RECOMMtNDATION 

The  primary  sources  of  information  in  the  county  are  the  Madisonian  and  the  Butte 
Standard  newspapers.  Most  of  the  people  subscribe  to  one  or  both  of  these  publications.  The  Planning 
Board  should  make  arrangements  to  publicize  their  actions  regulariy  in  these  publications,  and  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  purposes  of  planning.  The  articles  should  also  state  that  all  Planning  Board  meet- 
ings are  open  to  the  public  and  that  the  public  is  encouraged  to  attend  the  meetings. 

J        CONTINUING    PLANNING 

PROBLb.M 

Planning  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  all  counties  in  the  state  as  pressures 
to  subdivide  increase  and  population  increases.  The  planning  process  and  the  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions (such  as  subdivision  regulations)  is  a  local  responsibility.  However,  a  local  planning  board  is 
comprised  of  members  who  must  make  a  living  and  have  other  responsibilities,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  the  time  necessary  to  handle  all  planning  duties.  Conversely,  the  tax  base  of  Madison 
County  is  not  sufficient  to  handle  a  full-time  planning  staff. 


RECOMMENDATION 

The  Counties  of  Beaverhead  and  Madison  are  similar  in  terrain,  population  density, 
recreation  desirability,  are  contiguous,  and  face  similar  problems.  It  is  recommended  that  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  counties  be  made  to  share  the  expense  and  use  of  a  permanent  planning  staff. 

K.      CAPITAL    IMPROVEMENTS    PROGRAM 

PROBLEM 

Local  governments  are  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  local  tax  dollar.  There  are  many  more  projects  to  do  t'lan  can  be  done  witn  available 
funds.  Revenue  sharing  has  increased  the  need  to  develop  some  sort  of  programming  and  budgeting 
system  to  insure  that  local  funds  are  spent  wisely. 

RECOMMENDATION 

A  capital  improvements  program  for  county  projects  developed  with  the  aid  of  the 
Planning  Board  and  citizen  participating  would  aid  the  County  Commissioners  in  choosing  projects. 
The  capital  improvements  program  should  contain  a  revenue  and  financing  study  and  a  project  pri- 
ority ranking  procedure  to  help  in  establishing  a  work  and  time  schedule  for  specific  projects. 

L.      SUBDIVISION    REGULATIONS 

PROBLEM 

Madison  County  is  a  prime  recreational  county  and  has  much  open  space  that  is 
in  demand.  Subdivision  activity  has  been  rapidly  increasing  and  is  expected  to  continue  increasing 
in  the  future.  Various  parts  of  the  county  do  not  leLd  themselves  to  subdivision  activity  because  of 
poor  soils,  excessive  slopes,  flood  plains,  or  environmental  impariment  The  need  to  have  subdivisions 
regulated  has  been  expressed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  the  recently  passed  Montana  Subdivision 
and  Platting  Act  which  requires  all  counties  to  adopt  subdivision  regulations  by  July  1,  1974. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  county  has  already  taken  the  important  step  of  preparing  and  adopting  sub- 
division regulations.  The  County  Planning  Board  has  reviewed,  modified,  and  approved  subdivision 
regulations  prepared  by  a  consultant,  and  have  recommended  to  the  County  Commissioners  that  they 
be  adopted. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  administration  of  subdivision  regulations  requires  effort  by 
the  Planning  Board  and  the  County  Commissioners.  Provisions  to  insure  compliance  with  the  sub- 
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division  regulations,  and  a  mclhtxl  of  rxprdicnily  reviewing  proposed  subdivisions  must  be  enacted 
by  (he  county. 

M       ZONING 

PROBLEM 

Another  serious  problem  in  Madison  County  is  the  scarcity  of  prime  agricultural 
lands  and  the  penchant  for  developers  to  subdivide  in  agriculturally  productive  areas.  This  may  very 
well  lead  to  a  reduction  in  agriculture  in  the  county  and  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  county. 
It  is  a  goal  of  the  county  to  attempt  to  retain  the  mral  character  and  agricultural  economy  as  much 
as  possible. 

RtCGMMFJMDATION 

While  the  need  for  zoning  has  been  established  and  a  draft  zoning  ordinance  has 
been  written,  it  is  not  felt  that  a  zoning  ordinance  should  be  adopted  immediately.  The  Planning 
Board  should  obtain  experience  in  the  reviewal  of  subdivisions  and  establish  procedures  before  zon- 
ing is  considered.  At  the  current  rate  of  activity  in  the  county,  it  is  felt  that  subdivision  regulations 
should  be  adequate  to  control  development  for  the  immediate  future. 

After  the  Planning  Board  has  obtained  expertise  in  the  planning  and  reviewal  pro- 
cess, and  the  need  for  zoning  increases,  the  county  should  give  serious  consideration  to  adopting  a 
zoning  ordinance.  It  is  felt  that  the  proposed  zoning  ordinance  will  provide  the  land  use  protection 
needed  with  a  minimum  of  interference  to  individual  rights. 


III.        GOALS    AND    OBJECTIVES 

The  Madison  County  Planning  Board  has  adopted  a  set  of  goals  and  objectives  to  guide  future 
planning  in  the  county.  Ihis  set  of  goals  and  objectives  has  been  derived  from  a  series  of  goals  chosen 
by  the  Madison  County  Planning  Boasd  from  a  set  of  alternate  goals  prepared  by  the  consultant. 

Goals  are  statements  of  policy  describing  the  achievements  for  whicti  residents  of  an  area  are 
striving.  Objectives  are  specific  components  of  goals  postulated  so  that  progress  toward  goals  may 
be  achieved  and  appraised.  It  is  the  intent  of  these  goals  and  objectives  to  identify  the  desires  of 
the  residents  of  Madison  County  so  that  the  comprehensive  planning  process  can  be  oriented  toward 
achieving  the  stated  desires. 

These  goals  and  objectives  are  written  in  the  context  of  wr-at  the  residents  of  Madison  Coun- 
ty are  attempting  to  achieve.  The  acnievement  of  any  goal  or  objective  requires  much  analyzation 
and  work,  but  a  major  step  of  any  problem  solution  is  to  first  define  the  purpose  and  irrif  ortance 
of  the  solution.  These  goals  and  objectives  provided  the  guideline  and  directed  this  study  in  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  as  postulated. 

A.  INDUSTRY    AND    ECONOMY 

GOAL 

To  discourage  any  heavy  industrial  activity  that  may  contribute  to  environmental 
impairment.  Examine  closely  any  industrial  or  commercial  activity  that  may  wish  to  locate  in  the 
county,  and  be  very  selective  about  endorsing  any  activity  that  does  not  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  general  economy  of  the  county. 

OBJECTIVES 

(1)  Maintain  the  high  quality  environment  of  the  county  by  prohibiting  industries 
from  polluting. 

(2)  Enhance  the  agriculture  and  recreation  segments  of  the  economy  by  protect- 
ing the  resources  which  su:^.port  these  activities. 

(3)  Broaden  the  economic  base  of  agriculture  with  supporting  and  related  indus- 
tries. 

B.  EMPLOYMENT 

GOAL 

To  develop  a  mix  of  employment  opportunities  that  will  lessen  the  impact  of  high 
unemployment  due  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  agriculture  and  recreation. 
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otn  rusts 

(1)  Establish  d  manpower  committee  to  review  the  specific  problem  of  seasonal 
unemployment  and  to  recommend  possible  solutions 

(2)  Enact  a  positive  action  pr(»gram  to  even  out  the  employment  opportunities 
throughout  the  year 

C.      i  \M)    l)l  \  I  lOI'MI  NT 
GOAL 

To  set  aside  land  which  is  suitable  for  development  while  preserving  prime  agri- 
cultural lands.  Encourage  developments  at  a  reasonable  rate  in  areas  which  will  not  interfere  with 
the  agricultural  processes. 

OBJtCTlVfcS 

'  '  '     Limit  developments  to  those  areas  which  will  not  remove  prime  lands  from 
agricultural  production. 

(2)  Do  not  allow  development  on  lands  which  are  potentially  hazardous  due  to 
excessive  slopes  or  prone  to  flooding. 

(3)  Adopt  subdivision  regulations  which  provide  for  proper  types  of  development 
and  require  minimum  standards  of  development. 

(4)  Promote  a  tax  structure  which  will  permit  agricultural  lands  to  operate  eco- 
nomically. 

I)       RESIDENTIM     TYPES    AND    DENSITIES 

trOAL 

To  encourage  a  balanced  housing  system  composed  of  designated  areas  for  residen- 
tial developments  and  for  mobile  homes.  Set  standards  for  residential  densities  that  are  compatible 
with  the  areas  designated,  and  restrict  mobile  homes  to  mobile  home  parks  when  practical. 

OBJtCTIVK 

( 1 )  Set  up  recommended  residential  density  standards  based  on  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  site;  such  as  slope,  soils  type,  availability  of  utilities,  etc. 

(2)  Adopt  an  ordinance,  either  zoning  or  limited  land  use.  which  can  regulate  the 
density  of  development  based  on  the  comprehensive  plan. 
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E.  RECREATION 

GOAL 

To  allow  quality  recreational  developments,  but  promote  protection  to  the  private 
landowners.  Encourage  private  landowners  to  allow  recreationists  to  utilize  prime  recreation  areas 
when  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  operations. 

OBJECTIVES 

( 1 )  Promote  the  use  of  public  lands  by  increasing  access  through  use  of  signing 
and  posting  "safety  zones"  when  access  is  through  private  lands. 

(2)  Encourage  winter  recreation  to  help  balance  out  the  high  winter  unemploy- 
ment. 

(3)  Develop  a  sportsman's  guide  that  nidicates  which  lands  are  closed  to  recrea- 
tional users  and  which  areas  are  open. 

F.  TRANSPORTATION 

GOAL 

To  encourage  and  support  the  improvement  of  the  roadway  system  m  the  county 
including  state  and  county  roads.  Establish  a  network  which  will  auequately  handle  the  expected  traf- 
fic, and  determine  a  system  of  construction  and  maintenance  prionties  io  achieve  the  required  sys- 
tem paying  particular  attention  to  fami-to-market  roads.  Support  other  modes  of  transportation  to 
supplement  and  complement  the  highway  system  if  needed  and  shown  feasible. 

OBJECTIVES 

(1)  Establish  and  maintain  a  roadway  system  of  arterials,  collectors,  and  local 
roads  which  will  adequately  handle  the  anticipated  traffic  loads. 

(2)  Determine  a  priority  program  for  improving  the  highway  system  where  defi- 
cient. 

(3)  Explore  present  uses  and  future  needs  of  air  transportation  in  Madison  County. 

G.  PUBLIC    FACILITIES    AND    SERVICES 

GOAL 

To  improve  the  services  currently  offered  by  evaluating  the  existing  services  and 
setting  up  a  program  to  upgrade  the  public  facilities.  Attempt  to  achieve  a  balance  of  the  highest 
level  of  public  services  feasible  within  the  revenue  available  from  the  tax  base  of  the  county. 
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OWI'tTlVM 

( 1 )  Develop  a  county-wide  program  of  solid  waste  disposal 

(2)  hvaluatc  the  effectiveness  of  all  public  services  and  develop  a  specific  program 
for  improvement. 

M       II  HI.IC     I  IILIIIES 

GOAL 

To  evaluate  the  current  level  ot  service  and  determine  the  areas  of  deficiency.  Im- 
prove the  utilities  service  with  a  specific  program  to  provide  scheduled  improvements  on  a  priority 
basis  to  eliminate  deficiencies. 

OIUFrTI\'ES 

(  1 1    Promote  improvement  of  the  existing  telephone  system  in  the  county. 
(2)    Encourage  the  development  of  a  county-wide  plan  for  utility  services  so  that 
preparation  can  be  made  in  advance  of  need. 
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IV.        HISTORY 

Madison  County  has  an  interesting  and  varied  history.  The  Madison  County  region  was  first 
claimed  by  Europeans  as  part  of  the  French  and  Spanish  colony  of  Louisiana  It  became  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803,  and  remained  part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  until 
it  was  included  in  the  Missouri  Territory  in  1812.  When  Missouri  became  a  state  in  1821,  Madison 
County  was  left  as  part  of  the  unorganized  "Indian  Country."  The  area  was  included  in  the  Nebraska 
Territory  in  1854  and  the  Dakota  Territory  in  1861  before  it  became  a  part  of  the  Idaho  Territory 
in  March,  1863.  The  Idaho  Legislature  set  up  seven  counties  in  what  is  now  Montana,  one  of  which 
was  Madison.  When  Montana  Territory  was  created  on  May  6,  1864,  Madison  County  was  reorganized 
and  remained  after  Montana  became  a  state  in  1889.  TTie  first  territorial  legislature  convened  in 
Bannack  during  December,  1 864,  but  Virginia  City  served  as  the  territorial  capital  from  1 864  until 
1875  when  the  capital  was  moved  to  Helena. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  passed  through  the  Twin  Bridges  area  in  1805  while  ascend- 
ing the  Jefferson  River,  and  Captain  Clark  returned  through  Madison  County  in  1806  Shortly  there- 
after, fur  trappers  and  traders  visited  the  area,  learning  of  the  wealth  obtainable  from  fur  bearing 
animals.  Missionaries  came  in  their  attempts  to  team  the  Indians  and  convert  them  to  Christianity. 
The  first  recorded  white  men  living  in  Madison  County  were  George  Thorpe  and  Joe  Brion  who  spent 
the  winter  of  1862-63  in  a  dugout  near  the  present  site  of  Varney  WilHam  Ennis  settled  in  the 
Madison  Valley  in  1863  and  the  town  of  Ennis  grew  up  about  his  homestead.  The  first  known  settler 
in  the  Harrison  area  was  H.  H.  Mood,  and  H.  C.  Harrison  located  on  Willow  Creek  in  1865  beginning 
a  livestock  operation.  Cattle  had  been  brought  to  the  area  by  traders  in  the  1830's,  but  the  first  large 
herd  was  brought  from  Texas  in  1869  by  M.  D  Jeffers.  The  first  band  of  sheep  was  brought  to 
Meadow  Creek  in  1871  by  Sam  Shingleton. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  Montana  in  1852  on  Gold  Creek  in  the  Deer  Lodge  Valley  by  a 
trapper  called  Benetsee,  whose  name  was  Francois  Finlay,  By  1858  this  area  had  been  well  settled. 
In  the  Beaverhead  Valley  on  July  28,  1862,  gold  was  discovered  on  what  was  named  Grasshopper 
Creek;  although  Lewis  and  Clark  had  named  it  Willard's  Creek,  it  remains  Grasshopper  Creek. 

In  May,  1863,  a  group  of  prospectors  consisting  of  Bill  Fairweather,  Barney  Hughes,  Henry 
Edgar,  Tom  Cover,  James  Sweeny  and  Harry  Rodgers  were  returning  to  Bannack  from  a  trip  to  the 
Yellowstone  River.  On  the  evening  of  May  26.  they  camped  in  a  gulch  grown  thick  with  alders  near 
the  Ruby  Valley.  While  staking  their  horses,  they  were  attracted  by  a  likely  looking  ledge  of  rock 
and  decided  to  wash  a  few  pans  of  gravel  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  "tobacco  money."  As  it  turned 
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out,  Ihcfc  was  more  than  enough  for  tobacco.  In  recording  ;i  water  claim,  they  named  the  area  Alder 
Gulch.  Upon  returning  to  Bannack  for  supplies,  ihey  were  unable  to  keep  their  discovery  a  secret 
and  were  followed  by  a  large  crowd  when  they  departed.  Insisting  upon  and  receiving  recognition 
of  their  pnor  nghts.  they  led  the  entire  group  to  the  discovery  area  on  June  6.  1863.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  settlement  and  mining  in  Madison  County. 

The  organized  road  agents  of  Henry  Plummer  also  followed  the  miners  from  Bannack.  The 
Innocents,  as  they  called  themselves,  arc  credited  with  102  known  murders  and  blamed  for  perhaps 
20  more  unsolved  disappearances.  Their  reign  of  terror  was  ended  by  the  Vigilantes,  who  formally 
organized  on  December  23.  1863.  The  twenty-four  principal  members  of  the  road  agents  were  hanged 
between  December  21,  1863  and  January  II,  1864.  Although  Vigilante  justice  is  often  criticized, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  stringent  methods  of  this  period  were  justiTiablc.  Following  the  placer  gold 
era.  dredges  were  introduced,  and  hard  rock  mining  became  profitable  when  the  railroad  was  extended 
into  the  county.  Although  there  arc  still  valuable  deposits  in  the  county,  development  costs  have 
prohibited  mining. 

Alder  Gulch  mining  brought  the  first  large  population  to  the  county  and  was  the  center  of 
activity  for  the  eariy  period.  Now  the  agricultural  valleys  contain  the  stable  population,  and  the  towns 
which  serve  them  have  become  more  important  than  the  old  mining  villages.  With  tourism  increas- 
ing, the  old  mining  towns  may  regain  some  activity  from  recreational  pursuits. 
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V.  POPULATION 

An  analysis  of  the  composition,  characteristics,  and  trends  of  an  area's  population  forms  the 
base  for  all  planning  efforts  and  influences  all  planning  decisions.  As  changes  m  population  take  place, 
the  impact  of  these  changes  must  be  evaluated  and  provisions  made  to  accommodate  the  requirements 
of  the  new  population.  In  particular,  population  indicates  the  demand  for  future  facilities  and  serves 
as  an  indicator  of  future  problems  which  may  occur. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  time  that  there  are  certain  sociological  influences  that  have  sub- 
stantial influence  on  the  population  of  Madison  County  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  state  and  country. 
In  particular,  as  the  quality  of  life  in  large  urban  areas  deteriorates,  the  pressures  to  move  to  a  more 
suitable  environment  become  greater  and  individuals  will  be  more  willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  urban 
amenities  to  move  to  a  place  such  as  Madison  County.  This  type  of  sociological  influence  is  difficult 
to  predict  and,  therefore,  any  projection  must  be  considered  as  the  approximation  it  represents 

All  population  data  is  from  the  1970  Census  of  Population,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction's Montana  School  Statistics,  or  the  State  Department  of  Health's  Vital  Statistics. 

A.      EXISTING    POPULATION    CHARACTERISTICS 

(1 )     Age  and  Sex 

The  population  of  Madison  County  is  somewhat  oldei  than  most  of  the  other  coun- 
ties in  Montana  reflecting  the  out-migration  of  persons  in  the  twenty-to-forty  age  bracket  seeking 
employment  in  more  favorable  areas.  The  median  age  of  the  councy  (the  age  at  which  one-half  of 
the  population  is  older  and  one-half  is  younger)  is  34.6  years,  well  above  the  state's  median  age  of 
27.1  years. 

Figure  No.  I  indicates  the  age  structure  of  Madison  County  as  compared  with  the 
state  and  the  Nation.  For  instance,  Madison  County  has  39.3%  of  its  population  in  the  over-45  or 
post-reproductive  age  group.  This  figure  compares  with  30.2%  for  Montana  and  32.1%  for  the  Na- 
tion. In  the  retirement  (over  65)  age  group,  Madison  County  nas  14.5%  compared  with  9.9%  for 
Montana  and  9.9%  for  the  Nation. 

The  population  of  Madison  County  is  composed  of  2,438  females  (48.6%)  and 
2,576  males  (51.4%)  indicating  a  slight  majority  of  males.  This  compares  with  an  even  split  of  sexes 
for  the  state  and  a  majority  uf  females  (51.3%)  over  males  (48.7%)  for  the  Nation. 

Women  have  a  slightly  higher  median  age  than  men  in  Madison  County;  the  com- 
parison being  35.5  years  for  women  and  33.8  years  for  men.  This  is  consistent  with  the  state  and 
Nation  which  also  have  higher  median  ages  for  women  than  for  men. 
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(2)  Ethnic 

Out  of  the  total  county  population  of  5,014  in  1970.  4,922  or  98%  were  classified 
as  white.  The  remaining  2%  (92  persons)  were  primarily  of  Indian  origin.  The  total  non-white  popula- 
tion consisted  of  78  Indians,  3  blacks,  1  Japanese,  and  10  not  classified.  As  evidenced  by  tnese  figures, 
there  are  not  many  members  of  minority  groups  in  Madison  County. 

(3)  Income 

Median  income  for  families  in  1969  in  the  county  was  $6,783.  The  county's  family 
median  income  was  20.3%  lower  than  the  state's  median  income  of  $8,512.  However,  the  per  capita 
income  was  $3,141  as  compared  with  $2,712  for  the  state,  or  15.8%  higher.  The  higher  per  capita  in- 
come is  partially  a  result  of  smaller  famihes  and  higher  individual  income  in  Madison  County  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  state. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  income  by  families  for  Madison  County: 

INCOME  NO.  FAMILIES  %  FAMILIES 

Less  than  $5,000 457  35.0% 

$5,000  to  $12,000 610  46.7 

Over  $12.000 239  18.3 

Total 1,306  100.0% 

It  is  noted  that  35%  of  the  families  have  less  than  $5,GU0  annual  income  as  com- 
pared with  22.1%  for  the  state  (or  25.8%  for  the  rural  portion  ol  ttie  state).  The  Census  Bureau 
estimates  that  15.6%-  of  Madison  County's  population  has  less  than  poverty  level  income. 

(4)  Education 

The  people  in  Madison  County  aie  well  educated  with  55.2%  of  the  population 
having  at  least  four  years  of  high  school.  The  median  number  of  school  years  completed  is  12.2  which 
compares  well  with  12.3  for  the  state. 

In  higher  education,  Madison  County  has  12  1%  of  the  population  completing  four 
or  more  years  of  college  as  compared  to  1 1.0%  for  the  state. 

These  figures  show  that  Madison  County  has  at  least  a  comparable,  and  in  some 
cases,  a  better  educational  background  than  the  rest  of  the  state. 

B.      POPULATION    TRENDS 

( 1 )    State 

Over  the  decade  from   1960  to  1970,  the  population  of  the  State  of  Montana  in- 


creased  from  674.767  to  694.409,  an  incrcu-M:  of  19.642  persons,  or  2.9%.  The  move  from  the  rural 
places  of  residence  to  the  melrupolilan  areas  also  continued  with  1.8%  of  the  population  changing 
from  rural  (o  urban  living. 

It  IS  ver>'  interesting  to  note  that  the  natural  increase  (number  of  births  less  num- 
ber of  deaths)  was  78,000.  yet  the  population  grew  by  less  than  20.000.  This  implies  that  Montana 
had  a  net  out-migration  of  approximately  58.000  people  in  the  past  decade,  or  about  8.6%  of  the 
I960  population.  Only  15  of  56  counties  increa.scd  in  population  Irom  I960  to  1970. 

All  areas  of  the  state  e.xpcricnccd  changes  in  population  composition,  particularly 
with  regard  to  age.  In  I960.  12.3'^  of  the  state's  population  was  less  than  five  years  of  age  while  in 
1970.  only  8.2%  was  less  than  five  years,  a  drop  of  about  1/3  in  this  age  category.  This  is  consistent 
with  national  trends  and  reflects  lower  birth  rates  as  well  as  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  population 
in  the  25-44  age  group  (with  resulting  fewer  births)  caused  by  lower  birth  rates  during  the  depression 
years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  lower  percentage  of  the  population  in  the  younger  age 
groups  will  have  considerable  economic  impact,  since  less  investment  will  be  needed  for  education 
which  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  total  state  and  local  spending. 

(2)  Local 

Madison  County  shows  trend  characteristics  similar  to  the  state.  While  the  state 
gained  slightly  in  spite  of  considerable  out-migration.  Madison  County  dropped  in  population  from 
5.21  I  in  I960  to  5.014  in  1970,  a  loss  of  197  persons.  This  constituted  a  3.87c  drop  in  population. 

Natural  increase  for  the  past  decade  was  63  indicating  an  out-migration  of  260  per- 
sons or  5%.  In  the  1950  to  I960  decade.  Madison  County  recorded  an  out-migration  of  1.129  per- 
sons, which  would  indicate  that  the  loss  of  population  of  the  county  is  stabilizing. 

The  under-five-years-of-age  group  dropped  from  9.5%  of  the  population  in  I960  to 
6.4%  in  1970.  a  drop  of  about  1/3. 

(3)  Births  and  Deaths 

The  number  of  deaths  in  Madison  County  has  remained  stable  over  the  past  two 
decades,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  death  rate  will  continue  at  about  the  same  rate  with  some  al- 
lowances made  for  increasing  life  expectancy  because  of  higher  living  standards  and  better  health 
care. 

Birth  rates  in  the  county  have  dropped  very  substantially  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig- 
ure No.  2.  The  highest  birth  rate  m  the  past  20  years  occurred  in  1951  with  slightly  more  than  20 
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live  births  per  1,000  population.  The  lowest  occurred  in  1967  at  the  rate  of  10.5  births  per  1,000 
population.  The  birth  rate  in  1970  was  12.8  births  per  1,000  population,  and  it  appears  that  the 
birth  rate  is  beginning  to  stabilize. 

The  current  trend  in  birth  rates  indicates  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion will  be  in  the  younger  age  categories,  and  future  planning  must  take  this  into  account. 
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(4)     Projections 

Population  projections  for  Madison  County  are  dependent  upon  assumptions  on  fur- 
ther migration.  It  appears  that  the  birth  rate  has  essentially  stabilized,  and  that  the  natural  increase 
will  not  change  drastically  over  the  next  twenty  years.  Therefore,  any  major  change  in  population 
will  necessarily  come  from  changes  in  the  migration  patterns  of  the  county. 

It  should  be  noted  that  any  population  projection  is  an  estimate  based  on  past 
trends  and  future  assumptions,  and  is  subject  to  variation  based  on  the  validity  of  the  assumptions. 
In  particular,  projections  for  areas  of  small  population  may  fluctuate  widely  because  a  relatively  small 
change  in  population  can  cause  a  large  percentage  change. 

The  population  projection  shown  in  Figure  No.  3  takes  into  account  past  trends 
of  birth  and  death  rates  with  the  assumption  that  net  out-migration  will  cease  as  the  quality  environ- 
ment of  Madison  County  becomes  more  attractive  and  people  are  willing  to  sacrifice  urban  amenities 
in  order  to  live  in  Madison  County.  As  this  occurs,  in-migration  will  occur  and  the  population  will 
increase.  Future  population  of  Madison  County  will  also  depend  heavily  on  the  success  and  perma- 
nent population  of  Big  Sky  of  Montana  and  other  similar  developments. 
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VI.        ECONOMY 

An  analysis  of  the  economy  is  an  important  prelude  to  identifying  the  factors  that  contribute 
to  imbalances  (and  consequent  weaknesses)  in  the  economic  activity  of  Madison  County.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  economic  study  is  to  provide  community  understanding  of  the  existing  economy,  and  to 
highlight  weaknesses  that  may  be  corrected  or  altered  by  revising  county  policies.  Goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  county  are  closely  related  to  the  results  of  economic  studies,  since  specific  recommen- 
dations for  economic  improvement  are  a  part  of  an  area's  desire  for  improvement. 

A.      EMPLOYMENT 

A  simplified  theory  of  employment  is  that  a  favorable  economic  climate  encourages  the 
migration  of  workers  to  the  area  with  a  consequent  increase  in  employment.  Conversely,  if  the  econ- 
omy is  not  favorable,  high  unemployment  occurs  and  people  migrate  out  of  the  area  to  find  work. 
It  can  readily  be  surmised  from  the  past  trends  of  out-migration  that  the  economy  of  Madison  Coun- 
ty is  not  as  healthy  and  viable  as  it  needs  to  be  to  maintain  a  stable  population. 

The  employment  by  occupation  shown  in  Table  I  and  the  employment  by  industry 
shown  in  Table  II  reflect  the  dominance  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  county.  About  39.2% 
of  the  total  employment  of  Madison  County  is  in  the  agricultural  sector  as  compared  with  about 
11.6%  for  the  state.  However,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  agricultural  employment  in  the 
county  (as  well  as  the  state)  with  farm  employment  being  44.9%  in  1960  and  46.9%  in  1950  of 
the  total  county  employment. 


Table  I 
EMPlO'l  MINI      \'A      n((ir\I|()N 

ex 

ProlcsMonal.  Technical,  and  Kindred  Workers 
Managers  and  Administrators  (except  farm) 
Sales  Workers 
Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  and  Kindred  Workers 

Operatives  (except  transport) 

Transport  Equipment  Operatives 

Laborers  (except  farm)     

Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 

Farm  Laborers  and  Farm  Foremen    

Service  Workers  (except  private  households) 

Pnvate  Household  Workers 

Total  Employed 
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176 

156 

45 

98 

147 

60 

63 

62 

436 

305 

312 

29 


1,889 


9.3% 
8.3 

2.4 

5.2 

7.8 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 
23.1 
16.1 
16.5 

1.5 
100.0% 


STATED 


14.3% 
10.2 
64 

144 
12.7 

7.2 

3.8 

4.7 

7.7 

3.9 
13.5 

1.2 
100.0% 


Table  II 
EMPLOYMENT   BY    INDUSTRY   -    16   YEARS  OLD   AND   OVER 

INDUSTRY EMPLOYEES  % 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Fisheries 811  42.9% 

Mining       67  3.5 

Construction     142  7.5 

Manufacturing     33  l.g 

Transportation.  Communications,  and  Utilities 38  2.0 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade     259  13.7 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate     56  3.0 

Business  and  Repair  Services 25  1.3 

Personal,  Entertainment,  and  Recreational  Services  -  93  4.9 

Professional  and  Related  Services 236  12.5 

Public  Administration 71  3.8 

Welfare,  Religious,  and  Non-profit  Organizations       -        58  3.1 

Total  Employed 1.889  100.0% 

(Source:    1970  Bureau  of  the  Census) 


STATE  % 


13.4% 

2.4 

6.4 

9.7 

7.9 
22.3 

3.9 

2.3 

5.8 
18.2 

5.9 

1.8 
100.0% 
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With  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  labor  force  in  agriculture,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  Madison  County  is  experiencing  unemployment  difficulties.  Agriculture  is  very  seasonal  in  na- 
ture as  can  be  seen  from  Figure  No.  4  showing  agricultural  employment  by  month  for  the  State  of 
Montana.  (Comparable  information  for  Madison  County  was  not  available.)  For  instance,  the  three 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  accounted  for  35%  of  the  total  agricultural  employment  for  the 
calendar  year  1971.  With  the  majority  of  the  employment  force  in  Madison  County  employed  in  such 
a  seasonal  industry,  high  unemployment  in  the  winter  months  is  not  surprising. 

Unemployment  as  a  percent  of  the  labor  force  for  Madison  County  and  Montana  is 
shown  in  Figure  No.  5.  As  can  be  seen  from  examining  this  figure,  extremely  high  unemployment 
occurs  during  the  winter  months,  dropping  to  a  very  low  unemployment  rate  in  the  summer  and 
early  fall  The  extreme  range  of  unemployment  in  Madison  County  (ranging  from  13.4%  in  February 
to  3.3%  in  October)  is  testimony  to  the  county's  dependence  upon  seasonal  industries.  These  trends 
also  affect  the  rest  of  Montana  as  can  be  seen  in  Figure  No.  5,  but  they  are  not  as  extreme  in  the  state 
as  they  are  in  Madison  County. 

In  addition  to  the  agriculture  industry,  Madison  County  is  heavily  dependent  upon  tour- 
ism and  recreation.  Although  employment  in  this  industry  is  difficult  to  break  out,  a  good  indica- 
tion of  the  seasonal  natures  of  recreation  is  shown  in  the  employment  in  services;  particularly.  Hotels 
and  Other  Lodging  Places.  Figure  No.  4  shows  that  this  industry  is  as  seasonal  as  agriculture  in  its 
employment.  Therefore,  the  heavy  dependence  of  Madison  County  on  recreation  and  tourism  can 
be  said  to  contribute  to  the  problem  of  seasonal  unemployment  rather  than  to  alleviate  it. 

There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  comparison  of  the  employment  in  agriculture  and 
recreation  with  unemployment  rates.  High  unemployment  in  agriculture  and  recreation  occurs  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  with  low  unemployment  rates  occurring  in  August,  September, 
and  October.  This  is  partially  explained  by  a  lag  in  registering  and  recording  for  unemployment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  unemployment  drops  to  less  than  four  percent  during 
the  summer.  Four  percent  unemployment  is  usually  considered  to  be  full  employment,  because  a 
certain  portion  of  the  labor  force  is  always  unemployed  due  to  job  changes  and  migration.  Full  em- 
ployment is  also  indicated  by  a  migration  of  workers  into  Madison  County  during  the  summer  (see 
Table  III)  which  is  a  characteristic  of  a  favorable  economy. 

From  the  above  analysis,  it  can  be  determined  that  the  high  unemployment  rate  is  not 
so  much  a  problem  of  insufficient  job  opportunities  as  it  is  with  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  available 
jobs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  summer  months,  the  job  picture  is  so  good  that  it  attracts 
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workers  and  increases  the  sue  of  the  labor  force.  The  solution  then  is  not  the  simple  one  of  merely  at- 
tracting additional  industry  (such  as  an  increase  in  recreation  and  tourism!  but  of  balancing  the  eco- 
nomic activity  within  the  county  so  that  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  during  the  winter  can  be 
relieved 

As  an  example  of  one  community's  solution  to  this  problem,  we  can  look  at  the  case 
history  of  Heston,  Kansas.  Heston  also  is  an  agricultural  community  and  subject  to  the  same  seasonal 
problems  as  Madison  County.  In  working  for  some  solution  to  the  problem  and  in  assessing  the  availa- 
ble manpower.  Heston  was  surprised  to  find  the  number  of  agricultural  engineers,  welders  and  mechan- 
ics contained  in  its  local  labor  force.  The  availability  of  this  talent  led  to  developing  a  manufacturing 
plant  which  produced  Heston  Swathers  and  other  farm  equipment.  Since  the  plant  was  not  required 
to  operate  all  year,  it  was  the  ideal  solution  to  the  seasonal  fluctuation  of  employment  opportunity. 

Although  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  analysis  of  the 
labor  force  couldn't  be  done  and  a  similar  solution  found  for  Madison  County. 


Table  III 

CIVILI.XN    LABOR    FORCE    DATA 

Annual  Average  -  Madison  County 


You 


CrvUian 
labor  Force 


Tolil 
Employmeni 


Non-agricultural 
Employment 


Agricultural 
Employment 


Total 
Unemployment 


Unemployed 
as  Percent  of 
Labor  lorce 


1968 

1.770 

1,630 

910 

720 

140 

8.0% 

1969 

1.920 

1.790 

1,040 

750 

130 

6.6 

1970 

1.940 

1.820 

1,090 

730 

120 

6.2 

1971 

2.090 

1,920 

1,150 

770 

170 

8.0 

Determinations  by  Month: 

January  1971 

Ihrriugh  December  1971 

January 

\.'>H0 

1.710 

1.000 

710 

270 

13.5% 

February 

2.030 

1.730 

1.000 

730 

300 

14.9 

March 

2.080 

1.820 

1.030 

790 

260 

12.6 

April 

2.170 

1,970 

1,060 

910 

200 

9.2 

May 

2,090 

1.910 

1.110 

800 

180 

8.4 

June 

2.240 

2.090 

1.280 

810 

150 

6.7 

July 

2.240 

2.140 

1,330 

810 

100 

4.3 

August 

2.260 

2.180 

1,350 

830 

80 

3.7 

September 

1,890 

1,820 

1.250 

570 

70 

3.7 

October 

1,890 

1,820 

1.150 

670 

70 

3.6 

November 

2,070 

1.940 

1,130 

810 

130 

6.4 

December 

2,170 

1,960 

1.100 

860 

210 

9.6 
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B.  MINING 

The  mining  industry,  which  was  in  large  part  responsible  for  bringing  activity  to  Madi- 
son County,  shows  potential  for  revitalization.  There  are  still  large  quantities  of  minerals  in  Madison 
County,  but  the  cost  of  extracting  them  from  the  eartii  has  been  prohibitive  The  price  of  minerals, 
especially  gold,  has  risen  to  a  point  where  mining  ventures  may  again  be  profitable.  In  Madison  Coun- 
ty, there  are  sizeable  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  thorium,  tungsten,  manganese, 
mica,  talc,  gypsum,  vermiculite,  onyx,  agate  and  sapphires,  as  well  as  sand,  gravel,  limestone,  and 
other  building  stone. 

There  are  limiting  factors  in  mineral  development  which  must  be  considered.  The  initial 
investmciit  in  machinery  and  development  will  be  ver^  high.  The  distance  to  smelters  and  markets 
from  Madison  County  will  also  tend  to  increase  costs  of  production.  Financing  of  exploration  is  a 
costly  venture. 

When  the  federal  government  abandoned  the  Gold  Standard  and  pegged  the  price  of  gold, 
many  mines  were  required  to  shut  down.  Increasing  mining  costs  and  a  relatively  low  constant  price  of 
gold  in  subsequent  years  forced  the  closure  of  many  more.  This  created  an  unfavorable  economic 
situation  whereby  the  national  supply  of  gold  eroded  and  jeopardized  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  price  of  gold  on  the  world  market  has  risen  enough  to  stimulate  interest  in  increased 
production.  With  the  demands  of  industry  for  minerals  growing,  all  mineral  prices  may  soon  rise. 
Minerals  used  in  industry,  such  as  silver  in  photographic  processes  and  gold  chips  in  computer  circuits, 
could  provide  a  stable  market. 

The  costs  of  exploration,  development  and  production  may  be  met  by  the  return  from 
current  market  values  of  minerals.  When  investors  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  mining  projects  will 
be  economically  feasible,  their  interest  will  be  in  areas  such  as  Madison  County  which  have  a  known 
supply  of  natural  minerals.  Therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  mines  of  Madison  County  may  once 
again  contribute  to  employment  opportunity  in  the  area. 

C.  RETAIL    TRADE 

Retail  trade  in  Madison  County  consists  of  83  establishments  with  total  retail  sales  of 
$3,894,000.  Retail  trade  establishments  in  Madison  County  are  on  the  average  very  small  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  state  with  the  sales  per  establishment  being  $47,000  for  the  county  as  compared 
to  $152,000  for  the  state.  This  indicates  the  rural  character  of  the  county  with  predominantly  small 
business  instead  of  large  shopping  centers  or  chain  stores. 
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Tabic  IV  ^ows  Ihc  retail  sales  by  type  of  business  in  Mudisun  County.  Note  that  gasoline 
seivice  stations  and  eating  and  drinking  places  are  highest  in  retail  sales  with  almost  4CK?  of  the  total 
retail  sales  in  the  county.  This  compares  with  about  17'?  for  the  state. 

Trends  of  retail  trade  have  not  been  favorable  with  total  sales  dropping  from  54.448,000 
in  l%3  to  53.894,000  in  l%7.  However,  the  number  of  establishments  rose  of  75  in  1963  to  83 
in  1967  The  average  sales  per  establishment  have  therefore  dropped,  meaning  that  the  retail  estab- 
lishments are  becoming  smaller,  and  probably  that  an  increasing  number  of  residents  are  doing  their 
shopping  out  of  the  county. 


Table  IV 
RETAIL  TRADE   STATISTICS 


MADISON    COUNTY 


KIND   OF    BUSINESS 


NL  .MBI  K  Ol 
ESlABLISH.MhNIS 


SALES 


Building  Materials.  Hardware,  and 
Farm  Equipment  Dealers 


General  Merchandise  Stores 

Food  Stores 

Automotive  Dealers 

Gasoline  Service  Stations 

Apparel  and  Accessor7  Stores    

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

Drug  Stores  and  Proprietary  Stores 

Miscellaneous  Retail  Stores 

Total  


8 

4 
11 

2 
13 

1 
27 

4 
13 
83 


(  1  I      1''^'      I  -: .:   li.iMiK-s.s. 

(D)    Withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  reporting  units. 


S  395.000 

(D) 
44 1 .000 

(D) 
720,000 

(D) 

787,000 

295.000 

355.000 

53.894.000 


D.      WHOLESALE    TRADE 

Wholesale  trade  in  1967  in  Madison  County  consisted  of  si.\  establishments  with  total 
sales  of  SI. 288,000.  As  with  retail  sales,  the  average  sales  per  establishment  in  Madison  County  are 
much  smaller  than  for  the  state.  Madison  County  establishments  average  S2 15.000  sales  per  estab- 
lishment compared  to  5717,000  per  establishment  for  the  state.  Trends  in  wholesale  trade  sales  can 
be  seen  in  Figure  No.  6. 
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The  number  of  wholesale  establishments  dropped  from  nine  in  1963  to  six  in  1967. 
However,  sales  per  establishment  gained  from  $130,556  in  1963  to  $214,667  in  1967,  a  gain  of  36%. 
Total  sales  also  increased  from  $1,175,000  in  1963  to  $1,288,000  in  1967.  These  wholesale  estab- 
lishments are  primarily  petroleum  bulk  stations. 

E.      SELECTED    SERVICES 

There  were  a  total  of  60  selective  service  establishments  in  Madison  County  in  1967 
with  total  receipts  of  $763,000.  The  bulk  of  the  establishments  were  hotels,  motels,  and  tourist 
courts  accounting  for  18  establishments  and  personal  services  with  29  establishments. 

Average  receipts  per  establishment  were  $12,700  as  compared  with  $26,500  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  state.  The  number  of  personal  service  establishments  has  remained  relatively  constant 
over  the  past  ten  years.  Trends  in  receipts  for  selected  service  receipts  can  be  seen  in  Figure  No.  6. 

HISTORY    OF    ECONOMIC    ACTIVITY    -    MADISON    COUNTY 

YEAR  RETAIL    TRADE  WHOLESALE   TRADE  SELECTED    SERVICES 

1967  $3,894,000  $1,288,000  $  763,000 

1963  4,448,000  1,175,000  783,000 

1958  4,190,000  1,410,000  480,000 

1948  3,496,000  486,000  349,000 

1939  1,631,000  254,000  55,000 


Figure  No    f% 

S/JLES   FOR  RETAIL    TRADE .    WHOLESALE    TRADE, 
AND    SELECTED   SERVICES 


IN  MADISON   COUNTY 


I940  1945 


1950 


1955  I960  1965  1970 


Year 
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VII.       AGRICULTURE 

A.  GENERAL 

Agriculture  is  the  mainstay  of  Madison  County  and  has  been  for  most  of  its  history. 
For  many  years,  agriculture  was  the  major  economic  activity  in  Montana,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
agriculture  was  not  the  highest  employing  industry  in  the  state.  The  high  point  in  agriculture  for  the 
state  was  in  1920  when  225,389  people  —  41%  of  the  population  -  lived  on  farms  and  ranches. 
From  1920  to  1960,  about  120,000  people  left  farming  with  the  farm  population  faUing  to  105,598. 
These  trends  were  evident  not  only  in  Montana  but  the  rest  of  the  nation  as  well,  and  were  a  partial 
result  of  higher  farm  output  per  farm  worker  because  of  mechanization.  In  Montana,  another  reason 
for  abandoning  the  farm  life  was  the  inadequate  size  of  farms  due  to  the  federal  homesteading  poli- 
cies and  farming  methods  which  were  not  suited  to  the  type  of  soil  and  climate  found  in  Montana. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  No.  7,  the  total  number  of  farms  in  the  state  and  county  has 
decreased  dramatically  since  1920.  This  consolidation  trend  is  a  result  of  a  combination  of  reasons, 
the  most  important  of  which  are:  ( I )  the  consolidation  of  farms  and  ranches  from  homesteads  to 
an  economical  unit  capable  of  producing  adequate  income  for  the  type  of  conditions  found  in  the 
state  and  county;  (2)  a  'price-cost"  squeeze  of  increasing  costs  of  production  and  selling  prices 
which  have  not  increased  and  in  some  cases,  have  declined.  Figure  No.  8  illustrates  the  "price-cost" 
squeeze  with  which  ranchers  and  farmers  are  confronted. 

B.  CASH    RECEIPTS 

Cash  receipts  for  sale  of  agricultural  products  (and  government  payments)  grew  from 
$5,551,100  in  1954  to  $11,952,600  in  1971.  This  seems  Hke  a  substantial  growth  rate,  but  in  reality, 
the  growth  rate  averages  about  4V2%  per  year  which  is  less  than  the  rate  of  inflation  in  recent  years. 
Increased  production  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  farm  products.  The 
history  of  cash  receipts  for  marketing  of  agricultural  products  is  seen  in  Table  V  and  Figure  No.  9. 

C.  LIVESTOCK 

The  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  of  which  the  major  portion  is  cattle  con- 
stitutes 88%  of  the  cash  receipts  of  the  sale  of  agricultural  products  in  Madison  County.  Therefore, 
it  might  be  said  that  as  the  cattle  market  goes,  so  goes  Madison  County.  Cash  receipts  for  livestock 
has  doubled  since  1954  while  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  has  increased  from  63,200  in  1954  to 
91,000  in  1972  for  an  increase  of  44%. 
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Hgtire  No    7 


NUMBER  OF   FARMS 
IN  MONTANA    and   MADISON  COUNTY 


"v. 
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1940  1950 
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CASH    RECMI'IS    I  ROM     IIU     SMI     ()|      \(,KIt  ULTURAL    PROr)lJ(TS 

l.N    .MAIJISU.N    county' 


YFAR 

LIVESTOCK 

CROPS 

GOVKRNMINl 
PAYMtNlS 

TOTAL 
CASH  RECEIPTS 

1954 

$  5.041.300 

S  1,011,000 

$  32.300 

$  6,084,600 

1955 

4.529.300 

992,500 

29,300 

5.551.100 

1956 

5.428.700 

994,500 

226,800 

6.650.000 

1957 

5,621.500 

866,000 

182.400 

6,669.900 

1958 

6.972.400 

984,900 

203.200 

8,160,500 

1959 

6.007.800 

927,700 

320.100 

7,255,600 

I960 

6.547.200 

971,400 

214.600 

7,733,200 

1961 

6.440.900 

910.300 

239.400 

7.590.600 

1962 

6.686.200 

1.109,700 

242.100 

8,038.000 

1963 

5.939.600 

1.133,200 

199.000 

7,271,800 

1964 

5.848.900 

1.038,500 

212.700 

7.100.100 

1965 

6.862.200 

1,266.900 

290.500 

8,419.600 

1966 

8,304.900 

1.286.700 

353.400 

9,945.000 

1967 

6.754.100 

1,310.500 

338.200 

8.402.800 

1968 

8.998,000 

1,102.200 

354,400 

10.454.600 

1969 

12,143.500 

1,264.800 

398,300 

13.806.600 

1970 

9,821.700 

1,465,900 

428,000 

11.715.600 

1971 

10,153,300 

1,412,300 

387,000 

11.952.600 

(1)    Montana  Department  of  Agriculture,  Montana  Agricultural  Statistics 
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Figure  No.  10  shows  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  in  the  county  and  the  cash  receipts 
for  livestock.  It  is  noted  that  the  cash  receipts  for  livestock  also  include  sheep,  hogs,  and  chickens 
as  well  as  cattle. 

D.  ANALYSIS    OF    TRENDS 

Some  basic  trends  in  agriculture  that  have  been  occurring  for  some  time  in  the  past  will 
keep  on  occurring. 

(1)  In  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency,  consolidation  of  farms  into  larger  farm 
units  and  the  exodus  of  people  from  the  farms  will  continue  as  improved  farming  methods  increases 
productivity  of  farm  units. 

(2)  Cash  receipts  will  continue  to  rise,  but  future  rises  will  be  more  related  to  increased 
prices  than  greater  productivity  in  Madison  County. 

(3)  Livestock  will  continue  to  be  the  dominant  sector  of  agriculture  in  Madison  County 
because  soil  and  climatic  conditions  favor  the  rising  of  cattle  and  recent  market  trends  make  cattle 
raising  more  attractive. 

(4)  The  people  of  Madison  County  prefer  to  retain  agriculture  as  the  prime  economic 
force,  and  will  continue  to  support  agricultural  enterprises. 

E.  IMPLICATIONS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  artifical  price  supports  have  been  necessary  in  the  past  be- 
cause the  productivity  of  farms  has  historically  been  much  greater  than  the  demand.  Subsidies  have 
been  necessary  to  maintain  farm  income  at  an  "acceptable"  level. 

However,  ranching  and  farming  as  well  as  agricultural  markets  are  rapidly  changing.  The 
implications  of  world  markets,  devaluations  of  the  dollar,  and  increased  standards  of  living  and  pur- 
chasing power  of  other  countries  are  difficult  to  predict.  It  seems  clear  that  all  of  these  trends  will 
eventually  lead  to  a  supply-demand  situation  where  agricultural  products  will  be  able  to  compete  in 
a  free  market  without  the  benefit  of  price  supports. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  the  agriculture  industry  with  a  history  of  price  supports  now  has 
dramatically  opposite  controls;  namely,  price  ceilings.  We  beheve  that  prices  for  agricultural  products 
will  stabilize  at  a  level  that  will  make  farming  and  ranching  more  profitable  and  attractive  as  American 
policy  in  world  markets  evolves. 

The  same  situation  occurs  in  lumber  and  lumber  products.  World  demand  (coupled  with 


decreased  production  due  to  cnvironmcntul  concern)  has  caused  lumber  prices  to  increase  to  the  point 
that  price  ceihngs  are  being  considered  for  lumber.  TTiis  makes  lumbering  operations  which  were  con- 
sidered marginal  in  the  past  more  economical,  and  new  operations  are  bound  to  begin. 

F.      PROULIMS 

Madison  County  has  postulated  as  an  objective  that  prime  agricultural  lands  be  preserved 
and  used  for  agricultural  production.  This  will  not  be  easy  to  do  because  of  increased  demand  for 
recreational  land  and  rising  land  prices  The  capital  investment  makes  the  return  on  invested  capital 
a  poor  one.  Therefore,  many  ranchers  and  farmers  are  looking  to  subdivision  and  developments  for 
income.  This  is  taking  its  toll  of  the  available  farm  land  and  will  become  worse  as  land  prices  in- 
crease. 

If  Madison  County  is  to  remain  a  thriving  agricultural  community,  it  must  enact  con- 
trols and  support  policies  that  favor  agriculture.  Some  specific  methods  of  control  arc  subdivision 
regulations  and  zoning  for  agriculture.  Other  methods  which  are  more  indirect  but  just  as  effective 
are  legislation  favoring  lands  left  in  agriculture  and  tax  incentives.  Some  of  these  measures  are  being 
proposed  at  this  time.  If  Madison  County,  as  well  as  other  rural  counties  in  the  state,  are  to  survive 
and  prosper  as  agricultural  counties,  they  must  actively  support  such  policies. 
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VIII.      LAND    OWNERSHIP 

An  analysis  of  land  ownership  is  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  land  use  studies.  Land  use  studies 
are  conducted  to  provide  basic  data  on  land  characteristics  and  the  various  activities  that  occupy  land 
in  the  county.  The  land  use  plan  also  establishes  the  character,  quality,  and  pattern  of  the  physical 
environment  for  the  activities  of  the  people  in  the  planning  area. 

Madison  County  has  four  agencies  that  own  or  administrate  land  in  the  county  other  than 
private  owners.  The  following  table  shows  these  major  landowners. 


AGENCY  SQ.  Ml. 


Forest  Service 1,317  36.9% 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 402  11.3 

State  of  Montana 195  5.5 

Burlington  Northern,  Inc. 101  2.8 

Other  Private 1,555  43.5 

Total 3,570  100.0% 

All  of  these  agencies  have  land  use  plans  in  progress  and  are  formulating  land  use  policies. 
Inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  the  administration  of  these  lands  greatly  affects  the  development  of 
Madison  County,  it  will  benefit  the  County  Planning  Board  to  meet  periodically  with  representatives 
of  these  agencies  to  keep  abreast  of  their  planning. 

The  Madison  County  Planning  Board  has  had  presentations  from  these  agencies  on  the  cur- 
rent status  of  planning  on  the  land  under  their  jurisdictions.  Since  most  of  the  planning  efforts  are 
in  the  development  stages,  the  County  Planning  Board  should  make  a  concerted  effort  to  coordinate 
the  planning  of  these  agencies  so  that  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  county  can  be  met. 

Figure  No.  1 1  shows  the  land  ownership  of  the  various  agencies  in  the  county.  It  should  be 
noted  that  much  "checkerboard"  ownership  occurs  in  the  county,  making  it  difficult  for  any  agen- 
cies to  administer  their  lands  without  the  coordination  and  cooperation  of  the  other  agencies. 


LAND   OWNERSHIP  MAP 
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IX.         PHYSICAL    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    PLANNING    AREA 

The  physical  characteristics  of  a  planning  area  impose  limitations  on  the  type  of  land  use 
which  are  most  suitable.  Of  particular  interest  in  limiting  factors  are  excessive  slopes,  flood  potential, 
and  soils. 

A.  EXCESSIVE    SLOPES    AND    FLOOD    POTENTIAL 

Madison  County  has  an  abundance  of  scenic  beauty  in  its  mountains  and  streams.  These 
same  features,  however,  limit  the  land  uses  which  can  be  proposed. 

Excessive  slopes  pose  particular  problems  for  developments.  As  slopes  exceed  approxi- 
mately 15%,  (15  feet  rise  in  a  distance  of  100  feet)  problems  begin  to  occur  with  land  slides  in  cer- 
tain soils.  Sewage  disposal  by  septic  tanks  also  becomes  a  problem  in  septic  systems  that  are  improp- 
erly designed.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  have  special  designs  for  building  construction  in  excess  of 
15%.  In  most  cases,  developments  in  areas  that  have  slopes  30%  or  greater  are  not  feasible. 

Madison  County  also  has  experienced  floods  in  the  past  which  would  have  caused  ex- 
tensive damage  if  high  design  developments  had  been  concentrated  near  flood  prone  areas.  Many 
instances  of  extensive  damage  can  be  read  about  every  year  when  tragic  losses  of  life  and  property 
are  reported  by  news  media.  Madison  County  is  fortunate  in  that  developments  in  the  flood  plains 
can  be  limited  at  this  time  before  large  investments  in  these  areas  have  taken  place. 

Figure  No.  1 2  shows  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  planning  area  and  the  slope  and 
flood  plain  limitations. 

B.  SOILS 

Soils  have  many  diverse  properties  and  uses.  Soils  can  be  used  to  support  structures  and 
embankments  or  as  a  construction  material  to  build  roads  or  dams.  The  wide  variation  in  the  prop- 
erties of  soils  and  their  ability  to  do  certain  jobs  is  very  pertinent  to  the  type  of  use  proposed  for 
the  soil. 

In  Madison  County  the  soils  vary  widely  and  the  appHcability  for  these  soils  also  varies. 
Figure  No.  13  indicates  the  general  soils  types  and  shows  a  generalized  soil  area  map  for  the  county. 
The  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  in  the  process  of  conducting  a  detailed  soil  survey  in  Madison 
County.  When  the  soil  survey  is  complete,  much  more  detailed  information  on  soils  will  be  available. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  information  as  presented  in  the  figure  is  not  sufficient  justification  on 
which  to  base  decisions.  Specific  applications  should  be  discussed  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
for  investigation  of  any  particular  site. 
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X.  EXISTING    LAND    USE 

A.  GENERAL 

A  community's  growth  is  reflected  in  its  existing  land  use  patterns.  As  activities  within 
the  county  develop,  the  land  necessary  for  these  activities  is  put  to  use  and  assumes  a  land  use  clas- 
sification. Existing  land  uses  reflect  a  large  investment  into  land  that  supports  the  activities  by  which 
people  make  their  living  and  where  they  live.  Future  planning  must  take  this  investment  into  account 
when  proposing  changes  in  the  land  use. 

The  purpose  of  land  use  planning  is  to  provide  basic  data  on  land  characteristics  and  the 
various  activities  that  occupy  land  in  the  planning  area.  The  land  use  plan  establishes  the  character, 
quahty,  and  pattern  of  the  physical  environment  for  the  activities  of  people  and  organizations  in  the 
planning  area.  Land  use  planning  is  dependent  upon  reliable  population  forecasts,  sound  economic 
projections,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  inter-relations  of  all  types  of  land  uses  including 
land  for  living,  livelihood,  and  pleasure. 

Existing  land  use  in  Madison  County  was  determined  by  a  combination  of  land  inventory 
and  existing  land  use  maps  obtained  from  the  Forest  Service.  The  field  inventory  was  accomplished 
by  marking  existing  land  uses  on  large-scale  U.S.G.S.  maps.  This  information  was  later  transferred  to 
smaller  scale  (V2"  =  1  mile)  maps  for  presentation  purposes. 

B.  LAND    USE    CLASSIFICATION    IN    THE   COUNTY 

Land  uses  in  the  rural  portion  of  Madison  County  do  not  fit  into  standard  land  use 
categories,  and  so  a  new  land  classification  system  for  the  county  was  devised.  This  classification 
system  is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Developed 

Those  areas  in  the  county  that  have  a  density  of  development  sufficient  to  remove 
the  land  from  a  vacant  or  undeveloped  classification.  Developed  areas  include  small  communities  and 
large  developments  such  as  Big  Sky.  Developed  areas  constitute  about  0.6%  of  the  Planning  Area. 

(2)  Irrigated  Cropland 

Irrigated  croplands  are  comprised  of  cropland  areas  that  are  subirrigated  or  partially 
irrigated.  Irrigated  croplands  are  characterized  by  high  crop  yields  by  virtue  of  having  available  water 
for  the  growing  of  crops.  Irrigated  croplands  constitute  5.3%  of  the  Planning  Area. 
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(3)     Nun-lrrigaliii  Crophiiul 

Non-irrigated  croplands  have  soil  and  water  in  a  combination  that  permits  the  grow- 
mg  of  crops  but  not  to  the  crop  yields  of  irrigated  cropland.  Non-irrigated  cropland  constitutes  I  A7c 
of  the  county  land  area. 

(4 1     Kangelaiid 

A  major  part  of  Madison  County  is  rangeland  well  suited  to  the  primarily  cattlc- 
oricnted  county.  Rangeland  constitutes  56.7%  of  the  county  land  area. 
(5 1     Timber 

Much  of  Madison  County  is  covered  by  timber;  a  valuable  and  renewable  natural 
resource  (if  properly  protected)  which  lies  mostly  on  Forest  Service  and  railroad  lands.  23.87f  of  the 
county  land  area  is  timber. 

(6)  High  .\reas 

High  areas  are  those  areas  of  the  county  that  lie  above  the  timbered  areas.  High 
areas  are  characterized  by  rugged  terrain,  high  elevations,  short  growing  seasons,  and  generally  sparse 
vegetative  cover.  High  areas  comprise  10.2%  of  the  county  land  area. 

(7)  Special  Areas 

There  are  two  land  areas  in  Madison  County  that  do  not  fall  in  any  of  the  previous 
categories.  One  is  the  Madison  County  earthquake  area  and  the  other  is  the  Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness. 
Special  areas  constitute  1.3%  of  the  land  area. 

(8)  Water  Areas 

Land  covered  by  water  in  Madison  County  comprises  0.7%  of  the  county  area. 
As  can  be  seen  from  this  land  use  inventory,  only  a  small  part  of  the  land  area  in  the 
county  is  developed.  Much  of  the  remaining  land  should  not  or  can  not  be  developed  because  of 
physical  limitations  or  by  virtue  of  ownership. 

C.      LAND    USE    CLASSIFICATION    IN    TOWNS 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  communities  in  Madison  County,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary 
to  have  a  multitude  of  classifications.  The  basic  land  uses  in  the  towns  were:  residential,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  public,  restored  historic  (Virginia  City  only),  and  vacant.  Following  are  discussions 
of  these  classifications. 

( 1 )     Residential 

Residential  consisted  of  those  areas  that  were  used  for  residences.  Included  were 
single-family  dwellings,  multiple-family  dwellings,  and  mobile  homes. 
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(2)  Commercial 

Commercial  areas  are  those  areas  used  for  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  services. 
Most  of  the  commercial  activity  is  centered  around  highway-oriented  business. 

(3)  Industrial 

Industrial  classification  is  applied  to  manufacturing,  utilities,  mining,  rail  transporta- 
tion, and  similar  activities.  Railroads  were  the  predominant  industrial  activity  identified  in  the  com- 
munities. 

(4)  Public  and  Quasi-Public 

Public  land  use  includes  schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  public  buildings.  Quasi- 
public  are  public-oriented  facilities  such  as  churches  and  hospitals. 

(5)  Restored  Historic 

Restored  historic  covers  those  areas  of  historic  value  that  have  been  restored  to  a 
condition  that  existed  during  their  historical  period.  Virginia  City  has  the  only  restored  historical 
category  that  was  reported  in  the  towns. 

(6)  Vacant 

Vacant  lands  include  all  undeveloped  land  in  each  town. 
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XI.        TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  poses  a  problem  for  all  rural  areas,  and  Madison  County  is  no  exception.  Vast 
distances  with  a  small  population  base  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  large  investments  in  a  sophisticated 
transportation  system.  The  tax  base  simply  is  not  large  enough  to  support  large  transportation  in- 
vestments. Transportation  service  must  therefore  be  less,  and  transportation  expenditures  must  be 
carefully  made  to  insure  that  the  return  per  dollar  invested  is  optimized. 

There  are  two  state-wide  transportation  studies  which  set  state-wide  transportation  goals  and 
objectives,  and  which  will  affect  Madison  County.  These  studies  are  being  done  by  all  states  and  will 
be  used  to  set  national  transportation  policy.  These  studies  are  the  7974  National  Transportation 
Study  which  covers  all  modes  of  transportation,  and  the  Montana  Highway  Functional  Classification 
and  Needs  Study  which  is  concerned  with  highways.  The  results  of  the  studies  will  be  distributed 
later  this  year. 

Following  are  discussions  on  transportation  systems  affecting  Madison  County. 

A.  AIRPORTS 

There  is  no  commercial  airline  service  in  Madison  County.  The  nearest  air  carrier  airports 
(with  scheduled  air  carriers)  are  Butte  and  Bozeman.  West  Yellowstone  also  has  an  air  carrier  airport, 
but  it  is  open  during  the  summer  months  only. 

Existing  airport  services  are  a  city-county  utility  airport  at  Twin  Bridges  and  a  private 
air  field  at  Ennis. 

Two  airport  studies  have  recently  been  completed  in  Madison  County.  These  are  the 
Report  and  Studies  for  Airport  Improvements  for  Twin  Bridges  and  the  Study  for  Airport  Site  Selec- 
tion for  Ennis.  These  studies  have  made  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  The  Twin  Bridges  airport  main  runway  should  be  lengthened  and  paved. 

(2)  A  new  airport  runway  at  Ennis  be  constructed  and  paved. 

The  proposed  improvements  at  Ennis  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Ennis  airport 
is  privately  owned,  and  there  is  some  doubt  that  the  owner  will  sell  the  airport  to  the  county. 

The  airport  studies  conclude  that  the  recommended  airport  improvements  are  justified, 
and  that  the  improved  airports  will  generate  and  attract  additional  air  traffic.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing, however,  that  no  action  has  been  taken  as  of  yet. 

B.  BUS 

Since  the  bus  service  through  Ennis  and  Virginia  City  operated  by  the  Northern  Pacific 


Transport  Company  was  discontinued  in  July,   1 97 1,  Madison  County  is  without  bus  service    The 
neanrst  bus  services  arc  located  ni  Three  Forks  and  Whitehall. 

C.      KAILROAI) 

The  only  operating  line  with  stations  in  the  county  is  the  Burlington  Northern  spur  from 
Wliitehall  througli  Twin  Bridges,  and  Sheridan  lo  Alder.  This  spur  joins  in  Butte  with  BN.  UP.  and 
CMSt.P&P  lines.  There  is  a  non-scheduled  operating  spur  from  Sappington  Station  to  Norris  which 
operates  on  a  demand  basis.  Rail  passenger  service  is  non-existent  in  Madison  County. 

D       FRIir.HT    TRANSPORT 

Burlington  Northern  operates  a  freight  service  six  days  weekly  through  the  county.  The 
route  leaves  Butte  at  8:00  a.m.  passing  through  Silver  Star,  Twin  Bridges.  Sheridan.  Alder.  Virginia 
City.  Ennis,  Norris.  Harrison,  and  Whitehall  before  returning  to  Butte.  Hearings  were  being  held  by 
the  Public  Service  Commission  in  February.  1973  on  changing  to  a  private  operator  who  would  run 
the  same  route  five  days  per  week  beginning  in  Whitehall.  Many  ranchers  are  turning  to  trucks  for 
transport  of  cattle.  This  is  more  convenient  for  short  hauls  to  pasture  or  market  and  is  becoming 
more  widely  used  to  avoid  long  stands  at  rail  yards. 

E.      HIGHWAY 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  recommends  functionally  classifying  roads  as  con- 
sisting of  principal  arterials,  minor  arterials,  collectors,  and  local  roads.  Principal  arterials  provide  for 
movement  across  or  between  large  sub-parts  of  the  region,  serving  both  through-traffic  and  local  trips. 
Minor  arterials  provide  for  movement  within  these  large  sub-parts  allowing  more  direct  access  to  land 
users.  Collectors  provide  movement  within  smaller  areas  and  serve  more  local  traffic  requiring  direct 
access  to  land  users.  Access  or  local  roads  do  not  serve  through-traffic,  but  only  provide  access  to 
abutting  land  uses. 

Figure  No.  19  shows  the  functional  classification  of  Madison  County  roads.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  existing  and  projected  1990  mileage  for  each  classification. 
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FUNCTIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  1968  MILEAGE  1990  MILEAGE 

Inlerstatc  15  0  7.6 

Principal  Arterial               7.3  0 

Minor  Arterial           1X0.4  188.9 

Major  Collector  17.2  8.6 

Minor  Collector 220.7  263.5 

Local  Access* 981.4  939.4 

*  does  not  include  primitive  roads 

Following  are  the  vehicle  registrations  in  Madison  County  for  the  past  five  years.  Reg- 
istered vehicles  include  passenger  cars,  trucks,  and  motor  cycles. 

1968  1969  1970  1971  1972 

4.027  4.364  4.480  4,714  5.310 

Future  traffic  volumes  in  Madison  County  will  be  primarily  dependent  upon  population, 
vehicle  ownership  and  tourist  travel.  Despite  recent  population  decreases,  the  number  of  vehicles  reg- 
istered in  Madison  County  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years.  This  is  consistent  with  a  trend  to  more 
vehicles  per  person.  Increasing  tourist  travel  and  more  vehicles  owned  by  residents  indicate  a  higher 
volume  of  traffic.  Traffic  count  data  collected  by  the  Montana  Highway  Department  showed  an  av- 
erage yearly  increase  of  3%  for  the  period  1951-1969.  and  for  the  past  three  years  an  increase  of 
6.9%  yearly.  Considering  the  present  condition  of  roads  in  the  county,  this  high  rate  of  increase  is 
not  expected  to  continue.  Grade,  alignment,  and  pavement  width  deficiencies  exist  in  several  parts 
of  the  county.  However,  national  interest  in  recreation  is  increasing  and  if  highway  improvements 
proceed  at  an  appropriate  rate,  it  will  be  logical  to  assume  traffic  volumes  will  continue  to  show  sig- 
nificant increases.  Growing  traffic  volumes  will  require  improved  county  roads  providing  access  to 
areas  not  served  by  the  highway  system. 

Tentative  improvements  scheduled  by  the  Montana  Department  of  Highways  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Primary  Ruad  Projects  Year 

Updating  of  signs  in  primary  highways  in  Madison  County F.Y.  1974 

Virginia  City  Hill  Truck  Escape  Ramps F.Y.  1975 


Primary  Road  Projects  (Continued)  Year 

Harrison  -  N&S  -  7.4  miles  reconstruction     F.Y.  1975 

8  miles  south  of  Cameron  -  S  —  6.0  miles  reconstruction F.Y.  1978 

3  miles  south  of  Cameron  -  S  -  5.0  miles  reconstruction F.Y.  1980 

Norris  Hill  -  9.0  miles  reconstruction     F.Y.  1982 

Secondary  Road  Projects 

Ruby  Dam  -  Alder  -  6.2  miles  Plant  Mix  Surfacing    F.Y.  1974 

Updating  of  signs  on  secondary  roads  in  Madison  County F.Y.  1974 

Whitehall  -  Jefferson  Island,  Secondary  Route  354, 

bridge  and  road  construction  for  2.0  miles After  F.Y.  1978 

Madison  County  has  averaged  3.6  traffic  fatalities  per  year  for  the  past  ten  years.  For 
the  period  1935-1971,  Madison  County  had  73  fatahties,  39  Montana  counties  had  more  and  16  less. 
In  1971,  Madison  County  and  six  other  counties  had  two  fatalities,  36  counties  had  more  and  13 
less. 

Ten-year  Madison  County  Traffic  Fatality  Record 
Year:       1962         1963  1964         1965         1966  1967         1968         1969         1970         1971 

Fatalities:      6535362132 

Problem  areas  (grade,  alignment,  pavement  width,  pavement  condition)  are  evidenced  by 
a  high  accident  frequency  rate.  Specific  potentially  hazardous  areas  found  in  Madison  County  include 
a  winding  area  seven  miles  north  of  Twin  Bridges,  Norris  Hill  area  north  of  Norris,  the  hill  between 
Virginia  City  and  Ennis,  the  area  southeast  of  Ennis,  and  the  winding  road  through  the  Madison 
Canyon  from  Norris  to  Bozeman. 

One  source  of  danger  on  highways  are  the  bridges.  Several  bridges  in  Madison  County 
are  narrow  structures  and  many  are  in  deteriorating  condition.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  accident  on 
the  Big  Hole  River  bridge  west  of  Twin  Bridges  on  Monday,  20  March  73,  when  the  bridge  caved  in 
under  a  dump  truck.  The  Montana  Department  of  Highways  Bridge  Inventory  lists  the  following 
bridges  in  Madison  County. 
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Nbr. 

Max.  Width 

Min.  Width 

A V£^.  Width 

FAP  Routes 

54 

28  ft. 

21  It. 

23.7  ft. 

Stalc-maintamed 

FAS  Routes 

■> 

24  ft. 

18  ft. 

21.0  ft. 

FAS  Routes 

3 

28  ft. 

15  ft. 

21.8  ft. 

As  can  be  seen,  there  are  many  deficiencies  in  the  transportation  system  in  the  county. 
However,  looking  at  the  situation  realisticalh  ,  it  does  not  seem  as  though  much  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  existing  system  because  of  the  low  population  density.  The  best  potential  for  improve- 
ment appears  to  be  in  the  area  of  improved  highway  systems  in  the  county.  As  recommended  in 
the  Acrion  program,  the  county  should  attempt  to  influence  the  State  Department  of  Highways  to 
improve  the  state  system  of  highways  in  the  county.  Justification  for  these  improvements  is  the  in- 
crease in  recreational  travel  and  high  percentage  of  land  owned  by  public  agencies  which  lessens  the 
tax  base.  Many  areas  are  very  hazardous  and  could  be  justified  on  a  safety  aspect  alone. 
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XII.       PUBLIC    AND    COMMUNITY    FACILITIES 

A.      EDUCATION 

( I )     Schools 

Early  schools  provided  social  and  cultural  contact  for  the  community  as  well  as 
education  for  the  youth.  The  school  has  diminished  as  an  identification  point,  but  the  need  for  a 
complete  education  program  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  This  need  must  be  recognized  and 
the  school  program  continually  revised  as  society  and  technology  advance. 

During  the  1972-1973  school  year,  Madison  County  contained  six  public  elementary 
schools  and  four  public  high  schools.  There  were  no  private  schools  in  the  county.  The  total  school 
enrollment  was  1,098  students. 

The  number  of  classrooms  in  each  school  was  adequate  for  current  enrollment. 
The  County  Superintendent's  office  indicated  that  all  schools  had  adequate  storage  and  coatroom 
space,  all  sites  had  adequate  parking  and  bus-loading  space,  and  all  buildings  were  in  good  general 
condition  with  the  exception  of  the  Virginia  City  School. 

Schools  should  be  located  within  convenient  walking  distance  of  pupils.  However, 
this  becomes  impossible  in  a  rural  situation  where  bussing  is  necessary.  Site  location  should  be  off 
major  traffic  arterials  to  minimize  hazards  to  students  and  inconvenience  to  motorists.  Both  Harrison 
and  Virginia  City  Schools  are  located  on  the  main  highway  through  town.  Enrollment  figures  indicate 
minimum  recommended  site  sizes  are  adequate. 

Recommended  Minimum  Site  Sizes  for  Schools 

Elementary:  1,  2,  and  3  room 2  acres 

Other  elementary 5  acres  for  300  pupils  +  1  acre 

for  each  additional  100 

Secondary:  (excluding  football  stadiums) 10  acres  for  300  pupils  -i-  Wi  acres 

for  each  additional  100 
Although  the  population  of  Madison  County  has  shown  a  decline  in  the  past,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  the  school  enrollment  will  stabilize.  There  are  some  indications  the  population 
will  level  off  or  possibly  increase  in  the  future.  The  past  population  decrease  has  largely  been  due 
to  the  out-migration  of  young  working-age  persons  unable  to  find  suitable  employment  after  com- 
pleting their  education. 
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No  school  consolidations  arc  currently  planned.  Madison  County  students  currently 
attending  Whitehall  and  Cardwell  Schools  in  Jefferson  County  will  continue  there,  thus  not  creating 
any  sudden  load  on  schools  in  Madison  County.  This  constant  or  declining  enrollment  projection  is 
based  on  current  information  and  trends  with  any  large  change  in  population  bringing  about  a  cor- 
responding change  in  school  enrollment.  New  developments  similar  to  Big  Sky  or  greatly  improved 
transit  to  areas  of  employment  opportunity  could  lend  to  increase  population  and  hence  increa.se 
enrollment.  Existing  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  future  if  properly  maintained  and  providing  that 
the  e.xisting  enrollment  remains  stable. 

Table  VI 
MADISON    COUNTY    SCHOOLS    1972-73 


DISTRICT 

cny 

NUMBER   or 
CLASSROOMS 

PUPILJ 

> 

SITE    SIZE 

DATE 
BUILT 

DATE    OF 
ADDITIONS 

1 

Virginia  City 

Elem. 

1 

11 

4  acres 

1876 

2 

Alder 

Elem. 

3 

22 

3  acres 

1915 

5 

Sheridan 

Elem. 

9 

179 

1962 

5 

Sheridan 

H.S. 

13 

111 

1  city  block 

1938 

7 
7 

Twin  Bridges 
Twin  Bridges 

Elem. 
H.S. 

8 

14 

177 
143 

10  acres 

1954 
1921 

1971 

23 

Harrison 

Elem. 

4 

84 

I  bldg.  for  both 

1910 

1950 

23 

Harrison 

H.S. 

4 

43 

1  acre 

52 

Ennis 

Elem. 

II 

209 

4  acres 

1914 

1952 

52 

Ennis 

H.S. 

II 

--    ■ 

119 

10  acres 

1969 

Figure  No.  20  shows  the  historical  school  enrollment  in  the  county  and  Figure  No. 
21  shows  historical  school  enrollments  for  each  community. 
(2)    Public  Libraries 

There  are  public  libraries  located  at  Virginia  City.  Twin  Bridges  and  Sheridan.  The 
Ennis  School  Library  is  open  to  the  public.  The  state  library  in  Helena  and  university  libraries  in 
Missoula,  Dillon,  Bozeman,  and  Billings  are  accessible. 


Figure  No.  20 
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SCHOOL    ENROLLMENT  HISTORY   SUMMARY 
MA  PI  SON   COUNTY 
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B.  COMMUNICATIONS 

( 1 )  Television 

Two  television  stations  in  Butte  are  received  by  Madison  County  residents 

(2)  Radio 

Several  radio  stations  are  received  in  Madison  County;  two  in  Bozeman,  two  in 
Butte,  one  in  Dillon,  one  in  Anaconda,  and  one  in  West  Yellowstone. 

(3)  Newspapers 

The  Madisonian,  a  weekly  paper,  is  published  in  Virginia  City.  The  Montana  Stand- 
ard, published  daily  in  Butte,  has  wide  circulation  in  the  county. 

(4)  Postal  Services 

There  are  fourteen  post  offices  in  Madison  County.  .Approximately  95%  of  the 
service  is  provided  by  post  office  box  with  the  remainder  by  star  routes  and  rural  routes. 

(5)  Telephone 

Telephone  service  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county  is  provided  by  Mountain 
States  Telephone  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System,  and  in  the  eastern  section  by  Madison  Valley  Tele- 
phone, a  subsidiary  of  Universal  Telephone  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Two  major  complaints  by  residents  concern  large  party-lines  and  being  switched 
from  one  party-line  to  another  without  notice.  Future  plans  of  Madison  Valley  Telephone  include 
regrading  the  present  ten-party  lines  to  four-party  and  offering  private  line  service  where  feasible. 
Completing  these  party-line  regrades  is  the  prime  objective,  but  this  will  cause  some  additional  switch- 
ing among  party-lines.  Additional  plans  are  for  private  lines  to  be  available  to  anyone  in  the  base-rate 
area,  and  possible  extension  of  the  base-rate  area.  For  improved  service  and  less  disturbance  of  the 
natural  setting,  buried  faciUties  are  used  whenever  possible  in  new  construction.  Reconstruction  is 
primarily  the  burying  of  cable  to  improve  service  and  reduce  maintenance. 

C.  MEDICAL    FACILITIES 

There  are  five  doctors  in  Madison  County;  one  in  Twin  Bridges,  two  in  Sheridan,  and 
two  in  Ennis.  There  are  two  hospitals  and  one  nursing  home  in  Madison  County.  One  hospital  is 
located  in  Ennis  and  both  a  hospital  and  nursing  home  are  in  Sheridan.  The  skilled  nursing  care 
license  of  the  Madison  County  Nursing  Home  in  Sheridan  was  revoked  in  March,  1973.  for  non- 
conformance with  a  recent  State  Fire  and  Life  Safety  Code.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  lack  of  an 
automatic  fire  sprinkler  system  and  smoke  detection  system.  Incorporated  into  expansion  construe- 
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tion  plans  is  the  addition  of  these  systems  to  the  existing  structure  if  construction  is  approved.  The 
proposed  expansion  would  contain  twenty  additional  beds.  TTie  current  kitchen  and  dining  facilities 
art  adequate  to  handle  this  expansion.  Since  the  Home  has  a  waiting  list  of  10-15  people  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  new  spaces  would  be  filled  in  a  short  time. 

The  current  facility  is  operating  at  a  loss,  which  must  be  met  by  county  tax  revenues. 
Before  a  new  facility  is  constructed  elsewhere,  the  county  should  consider  whether  an  additional 
burden  on  the  county  revenues  could  be  tolerated.  A  new  hospital  and  nursing  home  facility  is  be- 
ing considered  in  the  F.nnis  area.  With  the  large  luimber  of  subdivision  and  retirement  homes  in  the 
Ennis  area,  there  may  be  enough  older  persons  to  warrant  the  need  for  an  additional  facility  in  the 
future.  Madison  County  has  a  larger  percentage  of  persons  over  65  in  its  population  structure  than 
either  Montana  or  the  nation,  and  thus  shows  a  definite  need  for  a  complete  nursing  care  facility. 

The  county  feels  that  the  existing  nursing  home  is  adequate  (being  made  of  concrete 
block  and  of  recent  construction),  and  that  the  State's  regulations  are  unreasonable.  The  county  feels 
that  either  the  State  should  pay  for  the  required  modifications  or  that  exceptions  should  be  granted  to 
counties  of  low  population  such  as  Madison  County. 

In  June.  1973.  the  patients  in  the  Home  were  reclassified  for  intermediate  care.  There- 
fore, they  may  remain  in  Madison  County  and  still  be  covered  by  Medicaid  assistance.  Although  this 
provides  a  solution  to  the  immediate  problem,  steps  should  be  taken  to  prepare  to  meet  the  require- 
ments if  skilled  nursing  care  is  necessary  in  the  future.  The  existing  nursing  care  facility  should  be 
upgraded  to  meet  specifications,  or  development  of  the  new  facility  encouraged  since  removal  of 
elderly  patients  to  a  place  distant  from  their  relatives  places  a  definite  hardship  on  both  the  patient 
and  the  family. 

D.      SOLID    WASTE 

Solid  waste  is  a  current  problem  in  Madison  County  and  will  become  more  of  a  problem 
as  developments  in  the  county  occur.  The  sanitary  disposal  sites  in  Madison  County  are  two  county 
dumps  located  near  Alder  and  Harrison,  and  city  dumps  at  Ennis,  Sheridan,  Twin  Bridges,  and  Virginia 
City. 

The  Sheridan  disposal  site  is  located  in  a  gulch  southeast  of  town.  The  stream  in  the 
gulch  has  been  rechanneled  into  a  ditch  above  the  site:  thereby  alleviating  the  potential  water  pollu- 
tion problem.  The  site  size  of  approximately  23  acres  is  adequate  for  future  needs.  Smoke  from  the 
site  does  not  blow  toward  town  or  any  settled  area  under  normal  circumstances.  Refuse  is  dumped 
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over  a  bank  and  covered  with  dirt  dug  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulch,  thereby  creating  a  pit 
for  future  use.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  problem  with  blowing  paper  due  to  the  protection  from 
wind  afforded  by  the  banks  around  the  site. 

The  Twin  Bridges  trench  landfill  is  located  on  a  rise  east  of  town.  Since  wind  is  usually 
from  the  west,  smoke  does  not  blow  toward  town.  The  fenced  area  does  not  appear  of  adequate  size 
for  the  future.  The  trench  was  not  dug  deeply;  this,  coupled  with  the  location,  contributed  to  a  prob- 
lem of  blowing  and  scattering  paper.  Deeper  trenches  covered  more  often  would  help  alleviate  this 
problem. 

The  Virginia  City  site  is  at  the  head  of  a  gulch.  Dirt  is  dozed  from  above  the  pit  to 
cover  the  refuse,  but  it  appeared  that  the  pit  was  not  being  covered  regularly.  High  on  a  hill  and 
not  being  covered  contributed  to  a  blowing-paper  problem.  No  burning  is  allowed  at  the  site.  There 
is  no  cleared  line  between  the  dump  area  and  the  adjoining  grass  area.  There  is  a  separate  area  at  the 
site  for  dumping  rocks,  cement,  car  bodies,  and  other  scrap  metal. 

The  site  near  Harrison  is  a  trench  landfill  in  a  gulch.  This  protects  the  site  from  exces- 
sive wind  creating  blowing  of  paper,  but  is  a  possible  source  of  water  pollution.  This  danger  is  not 
great  since  there  is  not  a  live  stream  in  the  gulch.  The  banks  of  the  gulch  were  being  used  as  sand 
cover  for  nearby  roads  creating  additional  dumping  space,  but  thereby  removing  available  dirt  for 
covering  the  site. 

Most  of  the  dumps  in  Madison  County  are  poorly  designed  and  inadequately  operated. 
The  area  that  each  dump  serves  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  a  properly  designed  and  operated  sani- 
tary landfill  for  disposing  of  sohd  wastes. 

There  is  enabling  legislation  that  would  allow  the  county  to  establish  refuse  disposal 
districts,  and  which  may  be  able  to  serve  a  large  enough  area  to  be  economically  justifiable.  The 
county  could  be  divided  into  two  districts  (the  Madison  Valley  and  the  Ruby-Beaverhead-.Tefferson 
Valleys)  and  operate  a  sanitary  landfill  in  each  district.  Portable  solid  waste  containers  could  be 
strategically  placed  throughout  the  county,  and  periodically  picked  up  and  the  solid  waste  trans- 
ported to  the  centrally  located  landfill  sites.  It  is  entirely  possible,  with  state  and  federal  grants, 
that  this  approach  would  not  only  solve  the  solid  waste  problem  but  would  be  economically  feasible. 

However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  people  in  the  county  that  the  poor  economy  and  the  low 
population  base  will  not  support  any  sophisticated  method  of  solid  waste  disposal.  The  residents  feel 
that  burning  of  refuse  should  be  allowed  in  rural  counties  because  no  other  method  of  solid  waste 
disposal  is  economically  feasible. 


It  IS  vcr>'  unlikely  that  the  state  will  grant  exceptions  to  the  burning  law  regardless  of 
the  poMtiun  ot  the  county.  Again,  some  means  of  compromise  must  be  reached  so  that  health  haz- 
ards and  litter  can  be  avoided.  Possibly  new  types  of  refuse  burners  that  burn  "clean"  with  minimum 
particulate  matter  released  into  the  atmosphere  could  be  located  at  strategic  locations  in  the  county. 
These  burners,  combined  with  portable  refuse  containers,  may  well  prove  to  be  an  acceptable  and 
economic  solution  in  rural  counties. 

E.  FOLIC t    AM)    MRE 

Madison  County  has  six  volunteer  fire  departments.  The  Virginia  City  department  serves 
only  the  town.  Rural  fire  departments  are  located  at  Harrison  and  Alder.  Those  in  Twin  Bridges. 
Sheridan,  and  Ennis  serve  both  the  community  and  adjoining  rural  area. 

The  town  of  Harrison  has  a  problem  with  obtaining  an  adequate  water  supply  for  fighting 
fires.  Since  the  water  table  is  near  the  surface  and  high-yielding,  it  appears  feasible  to  have  a  water 
supply  well  with  either  a  high-fiow  trash  pump  or  a  suction  pump  supply  water  for  the  fire  truck. 

Sheridan.  Twin  Bridges  and  Ennis  have  city  police.  Virginia  City  is  on  a  city-county 
cost-sharing  basis.  The  sheriffs  office  operates  on  a  county-wide  basis.  The  Planning  Board  feels  that 
police  protection  is  exceptionally  lax  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  improve  the  police  protection  in  that  area. 

F.  W.4TER    AND    SEWER 

An  adequate  amount  of  clean  water  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  life.  There  are  five  public 
water  systems  in  Madison  County  with  the  remaining  residents  obtaining  their  water  from  private 
wells.  There  are  two  methods  of  sewage  disposal:  central  collection,  and  on-site  disposal.  The  entire 
disposal  process  takes  place  at  the  site  of  the  building  served  in  an  on-site  system.  Septic  tanks  are 
the  most  common  method  of  on-site  disposal.  In  a  central  collection  system,  the  raw  sewage  is  col- 
lected by  a  system  of  conducting  pipes  for  treatment  and  disposal  at  a  central  site. 
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Table  VII 
MADISON    COUNTY    WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SEWAGE    DISPOSAL 


LOCALE 

WATER    SUPPLY 

SEWAGE    DISPOSAL 

NEEDED    IMPROVEMENTS 

Ennis 

Public  System 

Central  Sewer 

Sheridan 

Public  System 

Central  Sewer 

Better  water  supply 

Jeffers 

Public  System 

Septic  Tanks 

Public  sewer  system 

Twin  Bridges 

Public  System 

Central  Sewer 

Virginia  City 

Public  System 

Private  Sewers 

Improved  water  supply  and 
public  sewage  treatment 

Aider 

Private  Wells 

Septic  Tanks 

Public  water  and  sewer  systems 

Harrison 

Private  Wells 

Septic  Tanks 

Public  sewer  system 

Pony 

Private  Wells 

Septic  Tanks 

Public  sewer  system 

Laurin 

Private  Wells 

Septic  Tanks 

Public  sewer  system 

Silver  Star 

Private  Weils 

Septic  Tanks 

Cameron 

Private  Wells 

Septic  Tanks 

McAllister 

Private  Wells 

Septic  Tanks 

Public  sewer  system 

Rural  areas 

Private  Wells 

Septic  Tanks 

G.      UTILITIES 

Electric  power  and  natural  gas,  where  available,  are  provided  by  Montana  Power.  Sheri- 
dan and  Twin  Bridges  were  connected  to  natural  gas  lines  in  1964,  receiving  their  supply  from  gas 
fields  in  Cut  Bank.  The  Ennis  Lake  hydro-electric  plant  is  the  major  source  of  electric  power,  with 
additional  resources  of  the  Northwest  Power  Pool  available.  There  are  no  seasonal  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  electric  power. 


1950 

1,575 


Electric  Meters  in  Madison  County 

1955        1960       1965 


1,689 


1,787 


1,912 


1967 
1,951 


1972 

2,252 
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F«urr  No    22 

COMMUNITY    FACILITIES    MAP 
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XIII.      RECREATION 

National  interest  in  outdoor  recreation  is  increasing.  This  is  largely  due  to  a  trend  toward 
individual  characteristics  which  are  conducive  to  participation  in  outdoor  recreation.  Higher  income 
levels,  more  leisure  time,  and  increased  mobiUty  increase  ability  to  participate.  Urban  dwellers  with 
more  vacation  time  and  higher  levels  of  education  have  increased  interest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and 
the  means  to  indulge  this  interest. 

Certain  positive  factors  must  be  present  for  an  area  to  draw  recreation-oriented  tourism.  Low 
population  density  and  adequate  amounts  of  open  space  are  very  positive  factors  present  in  Madison 
County.  Proximity  to  potential  users  and  a  good  access  system  are  areas  in  which  Madison  County 
suffers  some  limitations.  Lying  far  from  urban  population  centers  and  served  by  secondary  highways, 
the  county  lacks  some  of  the  accessibility  of  other  areas,  but  this  remoteness  also  serves  as  an  asset 
as  well  as  a  limitation.  Other  positive  factors  include  the  drawing  power  of  nearby  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  and  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns  State  Park,  the  designation  of  the  Madison  and  Ruby  Rivers 
as  Blue  Ribbon  fishing  areas,  historic  sites,  pleasant  climate  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  and  an 
abundance  of  scenic  natural  areas. 

A.      ECONOMIC    IMPLICATIONS 

Increased  tourism  would  be  of  value  to  the  economy  of  the  county.  More  jobs  would 
become  available  in  service  areas  and  tourist  expenditures  would  add  to  the  county  income.  Much 
of  this  tourism,  however,  would  be  seasonal;  thereby  creating  periods  of  high  unemployment,  which 
may  increase  the  seasonal  unemployment  in  the  winter  months.  Increasing  interest  in  snowmobiling 
and  the  nearby  Big  Sky  development  may  partially  offset  this  seasonal  decline. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  water  is  central  to  most  outdoor  activities  and  that  most 
popular  outdoor  recreational  activities  are  relatively  simple.  People  interested  in  outdoor  recreation 
enjoy  water  to  walk,  picnic  and  camp  by,  and  water  to  swim  in,  fish  in.  and  boat  on.  Activities  such  as 
walking  and  driving  for  pleasure,  outdoor  sports,  sightseeing  and  picnicking  do  not  require  elaborate 
facilities.  Madison  County  has  large  amounts  of  water  available  for  recreational  use,  and  all  that  is 
required  to  maintain  this  valuable  asset  is  to  keep  it  free  from  pollution  and  available  to  the  public. 
Simple  recreational  activities  imply  that  extensive  developments  are  not  necessary  to  attract  recrea- 
tional tourism.  Therefore,  tourism  can  add  to  the  economic  base  of  the  area  without  requiring  large 
development  expenditures. 


H       IMSIINC;    FACILITIHS 

Prcscnl  developments  are  primarily  oriented  toward  summer  recreation.  Fishing,  camp- 
ing, picnickmg.  hiking,  photography,  and  historic  sightseeing  all  draw  large  numbers  of  summer  tour- 
ists Dude  ranching  is  becoming  more  popular  with  these  activities  provided  by  individual  interests. 
Autumn  hunting  and  winter  snowmobiling  have  far  kwcr  participants.  There  is  presently  no  ski  facil- 
ity in  the  county  and  any  future  development  would  face  severe  competition  from  well  known  ad- 
jacent areas  such  as  Bridger  Bowl  and  Big  Sky.  Althougli  in  Madison  County,  the  Big  Sky  ski  area 
will   not  have  much  inlluence  on  Madison  County  unless  an  access  road  into  the  county  is  built. 

C.      FUTURE    OUTLOOK 

Potential  exists  for  development  of  new  recreation  sites  and  expansion  of  existing  sites. 
In  the  past,  visitors  to  Madison  County  have  come  largely  from  southwestern  Montana,  but  recently, 
more  out-of-state  tourists  have  been  seeking  recreation  in  the  county.  The  reputation  of  the  Madison 
River  and  other  streams  has  drawn  many  interested  in  fishing.  During  the  four  summer  months,  an 
estimated  15,000  fisherman  days  per  month  are  spent  on  the  Madison  River  alone.  Expansion  of 
fishing  access  sites,  including  camping  facilities,  to  accommodate  increasing  numbers  of  tourists  will 
become  necessary  to  alleviate  over-crowding  and  to  avoid  potential  pollution  problems.  Increased 
interest  in  historical  areas  will  bring  more  visitors  to  Madison  County,  but  these  sites  need  develop- 
ment. 

Other  sites  have  not  been  developed  to  their  full  potential.  Activities  by  transient  vaca- 
tioners have  increased  as  tourists  pass  through  the  county  en  route  to  other  destinations.  Sightseers, 
picnickers,  and  photographers  are  placing  increasing  pressure  on  camping  sites.  Maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  sites  will  be  necessary  to  meet  growing  demands  without  causing  litter  and  sanitation 
problems.  Many  camping  areas  are  located  on  state.  Forest  Service,  or  other  public  land  and  managed 
by  an  agency  of  the  government.  The  county  should  work  closely  with  the  respective  agencies  to  en- 
courage proper  maintenance  and  sufficient  future  development.  Hunting  activities  are  usually  well 
organized  by  private  interests  and  need  little  development  except  insured  access  to  public  lands. 
Snowmobiling  and  winter  sightseeing  are  relatively  new  areas  of  interest.  Dry  snow  conditions  and 
clear  winter  weather  make  large  areas  of  Madison  County  suitable  for  organized  snowmobile  trails. 
As  previously  mentioned,  development  of  ski  facilities  would  be  a  risk-taking  enterprise.  In  any  new 
development,  caution  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  pollution  or  other  harm  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment, which  may  well  be  Madison  County's  greatest  asset. 
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Table  VIII 
INVENTORY    OF   MADISON    COUNTY    NATURAL    AND    SCENIC    AREAS 


LOCATION 


ACTIVITY 


CURRENT   OWNERSHIP   OR    USE 


Tobacco  Root  Mountains 

Green  Horn  Mountains 
(Gravelly  Range) 

Highland  Mountains 

Gallatin  National  Forest 

Beaverhead  National  Forest 
Deer  Lodge  National  Forest 
Spanish  Peaks  Primitive  Area 
Sphinx  Mountain 
Potosi  Hot  Springs 
Madison  Range 
Hilgard  Peaks  Primitive  Area 
Barkell  Hot  Springs 
Biltmore  Hot  Springs 
Axolotl  Lakes 
Ruby  Mountains 


Mining,  Scenic,  Wildlife,  Fishing 

Mining,  Scenic,  Wildlife, 
Forestry  and  Grazing 

Mining,  Timber 

Scenic,  Timber,  Fishing, 
Hunting,  Camping 

Scenic,  Timber.  Hunting,  Camping 

Scenic,  Timber,  Hunting,  Camping 

Scenic.  Fishing,  Camping 

Prominent  Peak 

Scenic,  Fishing,  Hunting,  Camping 

Scenic,  Fishing,  Hunting,  Camping 

Scenic,  Fishing,  Camping 

Plunge 

Plunge,  Fishing,  Camping 

Fishing.  Axolotls 

Wildlife 


Forest  Service  and  mining  claims 

Forest  Service  and  public  domain 
Forest  Service  grazing 

Forest  Service  grazing 

Forest  Service  grazing 

Forest  Service  grazing 

Primitive 

Forest 

Forest 

Forest  grazing 

Forest 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Public  Domain  and  private 


Table  IX 
INVENTORY    OF   MAJOR    WATER    SITES 


LOCATION 


ACTIVITY 


CURRENT   OWNERSHIP   OR    USE 


Jefferson  River 
Beaverhead  River 
Big  Hole  River 
Ruby  River 
Madison  River 
Hidden  Lake 
Cliff  Lake 
Wade  Lake 
Ruby  Reservoir 
Willow  Creek  Reservoir 
Quake  Lake 
Ennis  Lake 


Fishing 

Fishing 

Fishing 

Fishing 

Fishing,  Camping,  Irrigation 

Fishing,  Camping 

Fishing 

Fishing 

Irrigation  Dam,  Fishing 

Recreation,  Fishing 

Fishing,  Recreational  Facilities 

Recreational  Facilities,  Fishing, 
Waterfowl 


Private,  little  pubhc  access 

Private,  little  public  access 

Private,  little  public  access 

Forest  Service  and  private 

Private,  BLM,  Forest  Service 

Mountain  lake 

Mountain  lake 

Mountain  lake 

Public  domain  and  private 

Private 

State  land  access 

Private 
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XIV.      HISTORIC    SITES 

Preservation  and  restoration  of  historic  sites  in  Madison  County  is  a  critical  issue.  Many  of 
the  important  historic  sites  lie  on  private  lands,  and  their  importance  is  understated  by  the  land- 
owner. If  these  sites  are  to  be  preserved  for  study  by  historians  and  enjoyed  by  future  generations, 
Madison  County  must  embark  on  a  program  to  preserve  these  historic  sites  now.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  most  important  sites  and  recommendations  for  their  preservation. 

A.  BACKGROUND 

Historic  sites  are  sites  of  past  events  that  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  attract  people  seek- 
ing to  learn  about  and  observe  the  background  of  their  heritage.  Madison  County  has  a  number  of 
areas  of  historic  interest.  This  results  from  two  basic  circumstances:  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  areas 
of  development  in  the  state,  and  has  not  lost  historic  areas  to  commercial  development. 

Indians  roamed  the  area  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man.  Portions  of  an  old 
trail  between  hunting  grounds  may  still  be  followed,  so  well  marked  and  well  traveled  was  this  trail. 
Lewis  and  Clark  journeyed  through  Madison  County  on  their  expedition.  Beaverhead  Rock  is  one 
of  the  landmarks  mentioned  in  their  journals.  Early  fur  trappers  crossed  this  area  in  search  of  pelts 
in  profitable  quantities.  These  early  groups  left  almost  no  permanent  signs  of  their  presence. 

It  was  the  prospector  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  bringing  settlement  to  Madison 
County.  Following  the  California  gold  rush,  prospectors  turned  north  and  east,  eventually  arriving 
in  this  area.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Alder  Gulch  on  May  26,  1863,  brought  the  first  large  popula- 
tion to  the  county.  The  miners,  road  agents,  and  Vigilantes  have  been  the  subjects  of  extensive  his- 
torical writing.  It  is  for  this  era  that  Madison  County  is  best  known,  and  it  is  sites  of  this  era  that 
draw  the  most  interest.  The  agricultural  potential  of  the  county  was  discovered  during  efforts  to 
provide  food  for  the  30,000  inhabitants  of  the  Alder  Gulch  mining  camps.  The  high  altitude  and 
short  growing  season  limited  vegetable  production,  but  grain  was  produced  in  quantity.  M.  D.  Jeffers 
brought  the  first  large  herd  of  cattle  from  Texas  to  the  area  in  1869  and  Sam  Shingleton  brought 
the  first  band  of  sheep  to  Meadow  Creek  in  1874.  From  these  and  others,  the  present  livestock  opera- 
tions developed. 

B.  AREAS    OF    INTEREST 

Areas  of  historic  interest  in  Madison  County  cover  a  wide  range  of  activities.  There  are 
two  buffalo  jumps  used  by  the  early  Indian  inhabitants  and  landmarks  referred  to  by  Lewis  and 


Clark.  Former  areas  of  mining  activity  now  range  from  dredge  tailings  and  abandoned  mines  to  the 
restored  tourist  attractions  in  Nevada  City  and  Virginia  City.  Persons  interested  in  a  thorough  view 
of  early  operations  have  ample  areas  accessible.  For  tourists  interested  in  a  quicker  view,  there  arc 
museums  and  restored  buildings  standing  today  much  as  they  did  in  the  early  period  of  the  Alder 
Gulch  gold  rush.  From  this  era,  there  are  also  places  such  as  Robbers'  Roost  and  other  road  agent 
strongholds,  as  well  as  sites  of  activity  by  the  Vigilantes,  Sites  of  less  glamorous  activity  include  old 
settled  areas,  mills,  and  hotels.  Early  agricultural  projects  have  been  redeveloped  to  keep  pace  with 
changes  and  thus  are  no  longer  of  historical  interest. 

A  natural  area  of  recent  historic  interest  is  the  Madison  Earthquake  Area.  This  new 
tourist  attraction  was  formed  on  August  17.  1959,  when  thirty-eight  million  cubic  yards  of  rock 
were  tumbled  across  the  Madison  Valley  creating  Quake  Lake. 

Table  X  lists  the  most  important  historical  sites  in  the  county. 

C.  DEVELOPMENT    OF    SITES 

Most  of  these  sites  have  not  been  well  developed,  probably  due  to  costs  and  time  in- 
volved. Many  historic  sites  are  of  more  interest  locally  than  nationally  and  have  thus  failed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  out-of-state  tourists.  Certain  developmental  steps  could  be  taken  to  advertise  and  at- 
tract more  tourists  to  these  historic  areas.  Advertising  is  valuable  to  promote  any  project.  Signs  on 
travel  routes  directing  attention  to  areas  of  interest  and  good  access  roads  to  these  areas  would  in- 
crease tourist  visits.  Restoration  of  structures  would  also  attract  more  visitors.  Old  buildings,  mines, 
and  other  visited  areas  which  are  unsafe  would  have  to  be  made  safe  for  tourists  or  have  access  pro- 
hibited. Also,  facilities  should  be  developed  to  provide  the  services  required  by  tourists.  Many  of 
these  sites  are  on  private  land  and  are  a  potential  investment  for  private  developers.  Those  on  public 
land  should  be  developed  by  public  agencies,  which  is  preferable  for  insuring  continued  future  availa- 
bility. Selling  is  not  recommended,  but  leasing  to  private  interests  is  a  feasible  alternative.  With  tour- 
ism increasing  nationally,  the  restoration  of  these  historic  sites  could  result  in  increased  attractiveness 
of  Madison  County  to  tourists. 

D.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Development  of  selected  historic  sites  is  recommended  rather  than  attempting  to  de- 
velop all  sites.  Many  old  mining  areas  are  not  attractive  to  the  casual  tourist  who  does  not  fully 
understand  and  appreciate  the  effort  required  in  these  operations  before  the  advent  of  modern  ma- 
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Table  X 
INVENTORY    OF    MADISON    COUNTY    HISTORIC    SITES 


LOCATION 

ACTIVITY    OF    INTEREST 

CURRENT   OWNERSHIP   OR    USE 

LOCATION 
MAP    NO. 

Rochester  Basin 

Gold  digging  and  Ghost  Town 

BLM  grazing 

1 

Virginia  City 

Area  of  historical  activity 

Private  and  public 

2 

Nevada  City 

Gold  mining  town 

Private  and  public 

3 

Robbers'  Roost 

Outlaw  stronghold  in  early  gold 
rush 

County  land 

4 

Beaverhead  Rock 

Lewis  and  Clark  landmark 

Private 

5 

Ruby 

Ghost  Town  and  mining 
headquarters 

Private 

6 

Silver  Star 

Third  oldest  town  in  state 

Private 

7 

Silver  Spring 

Old  flour  mill 

Private 

8 

Alder  Gulch 

Gold  dredge  piles 

Private 

9 

Upper  Ruby              ) 
Buffalo  Jump 

Big  Hole 

Buffalo  Jump        ) 

Natural  areas  where  Indians 
killed  buffalo  by  running 
them  over  a  jump  or  cliff 

Private  Range 

Private,  Artifact  collection 

10 

11 

Leiterville 

Gold  mining  area 

Private,  Forest  Service 

12 

Washington  Bar 

Dredge  tailings 

Grazing 

13 

Sterling 

Early  mining  camp 

State  and  private 

14 

Revenue  Flat 

Mines 

BLM  grazing  and  private 

15 

Norwegian 
Gulch  Placer 

Dredge  tailings  and 
placered  area 

Private 

16 

Pony 

Former  mining  town 

Private 

17 

Red  Bluff 

Old  hotel  and  stage  station 

Experiment  Station 

18 

Earthquake  Area 

1959  Earthquake 

Forest  Service,  camping,  fishing     19 

Pole  Creek 

Garnets  and  sapphires 

Private 

20 

Summit 

Considered  richest  mining 
in  Alder  Gulch 

Private 

21 
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MADISON    COUNTY 

HISTORIC    SITE    LOCATIONS 


3  21 

2 


10 


19 
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chinery.  Development  of  recommended  sites  would  include  restoration  and,  in  some  cases,  public 
acquisition  of  privately  owned  landmarks  and  other  sites. 

There  are  two  buffalo  jumps  in  the  county.  These  are  natural  areas  where  Indians  killed 
buffalo  by  mnning  them  over  a  cliff.  These  areas,  which  are  both  historic  and  scenic,  could  be  de- 
veloped by  purchasing  access  and  providing  information  about  the  methods  used  by  the  Indians.  There 
are  state  laws  governing  the  removal  of  artifacts  and  otherwise  protecting  these  areas  which  must 
be  enforced. 

Beaverhead  Rock,  a  Lewis  and  Clark  landmark,  is  located  on  private  land.  This  land- 
mark is  of  sufficient  historical  significance  to  warrant  public  acquisition  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
it  for  future  generations  by  prohibiting  desecration  of  the  immediate  area. 

Robbers'  Roost,  currently  county-owned,  was  a  meeting  place  for  the  road  agents  during 
the  early  gold  rush  era.  The  activities  of  the  outlaws  and  Vigilantes  are  regarded  as  glamorous  and 
exciting,  and  sites  associated  with  their  activities  will  draw  considerable  tourist  interest.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Robbers'  Roost  site  be  preserved  and  advertised  for  the  historic  attraction  it  pro- 
vides. 

The  restoration  of  Virginia  City  and  Nevada  City  historic  sites  is  being  handled  quite 
well  by  a  private  developer.  County  encouragement  of  his  efforts  would  be  beneficial  to  continuing 
development.  Enactment  of  land  use  controls  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  character  of  these 
areas,  and  to  insure  that  lesser  commercial  enterprises  do  not  infringe  on  the  frontier  atmosphere 
that  has  been  so  carefully  created. 

The  Madison  Earthquake  Area  has  been  well  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  on 
whose  land  the  site  is  located. 

Many  other  sites  are  of  less  historical  interest  and  their  development  may  not  be  war- 
ranted at  this  time.  Their  main  attraction  is  for  study  by  historians  rather  than  recreational  use  by 
tourists,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  they  are  preserved.  Advertising  of  all  sites,  however, 
would  increase  the  interest  of  historic  sites  and  enhance  public  awareness  of  Madison  County's  herit- 
age. 
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XV.       HOUSING 

Housing  is  a  basic  need  of  modern  man.  A  family's  house  is  the  gathering  place  for  family 
activities,  and  provides  for  many  social  needs  as  well  as  protecting  the  family  members  from  the 
elements. 

Of  the  5,014  persons  in  Madison  County,  4,845  were  living  in  households  and  the  remaining 
lived  in  group  quarters.  (A  housing  unit  is  defined  as  separate  living  quarters  for  the  occupants;  that 
is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  or  eat  with  any  other  persons  in  the  structure.)  There  were  a  total 
of  1,696  households  with  an  average  occupancy  of  2.86  persons  per  household.  This  compares  with 
3.10  persons  per  household  for  the  state. 

A.     ANALYSIS    OF   EXISTING   CONDITIONS 

Age  and  condition  of  housing  indicates  the  adequacy  of  existing  housing  and  the  num- 
ber of  houses  that  will  be  needed  in  the  future.  More  than  half  of  the  residences  in  Madison  County 
were  constructed  prior  to  1930,  and  many  structures  are  in  the  75-100  year  old  age  range.  Housing 
of  these  ages  are  an  indication  of  housing  which  is  or  can  expect  to  be  substandard  in  the  near  future. 

Table  XI 
AGE    OF   MADISON    COUNTY    RESIDENCES 


PERIOD 


NUMBER   CONSTRUCTED  ^^    ^^^iL^^^^"^^^.^    . 

OF    EXISTING    TOTAL 


1969  -  March  1970  27  1.3% 

1965  -  1968  165  7.9% 

1960-  1964  91  4.3% 

1950  -  1959  240  11.5% 

1940  -  1949  176  8.4% 

1939  and  earlier  1,392  66.6% 

Total  2,091  100.0% 


There  has  been  an  average  of  28  new  residences  constructed  per  year  in  Madison  County 
for  the  past  10  years.  This  new  construction  is  a  result  of  two  major  factors:  the  replacement  of  dete- 
riorating structures,  and  the  increasing  number  of  retirement  and  recreation  homes  in  the  county. 
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Prices  and  rents  of  dwelling  units  reflect  qualitative  differences  in  structural  conditions 
and  individuals'  preferences  with  regard  to  location  and  need.  Commonly  used  housing  price  ranges 
art: 

SO       $  9.999 Low  range 

SIO.OOO      $24.999 Medium  range 

$25,000+     High  range 

Madison  County  has  only  a  few  residences  in  the  high-price  range  and  many  in  the  low 
range.  Contract  rental  costs  arc  relatively  low  on  a  state-wide  comparison.  Low  average  rent  results 
from  many  renters  being  in  a  low-income  category  and  ranch  laborers  receiving  a  housing  subsidy 
from  owners.  Available  rental  housing  is  in  the  low-price  range  and  high  quality  rental  units  are  not 
available. 


Table  XII 
MADISON    COUNTY    HOUSING    CHARACTERISTICS 

Count  of  Owner-Occupied  Units  by  Dollar  Values  in  Incorporated  Communities 


Ennis 

Sheridan 

Twin  Bridges    — 
Virginia  City 


UNDER 

J5,000- 

$10,000- 

$15,000- 

$5,000 

9,999 

14.999 

19,999 

14 

21 

35 

19 

12 

54 

39 

19 

14 

34 

29 

13 

14 

20 

6 

3 

$20,000-  $25,000-        $35,000-        AVERAGE 

24,999  34,999         &  OVER  VALUE 


14 

10 

6 

1 


4 

13 

1 

0 


3 
0 
1 
0 


$13,773 
$12,752 
Sli.3i6 
$  7.619 


Madison  County  Housing 


UNITS 


OWNER- 
OCCUPIED 


RENTER- 
OCCIJPIED 


VACANT 


ROOMS 
PER 
UNIT 


PERSONS 
PER 
UNIT 


MEDIAN 
VALUE 


MEDIAN 
RENT 


I960 —    2,076  1.148  524  404  4.8  2.7  $6,100  $54 

1970 —    2,091  1,177  519  395  4.7  2.86  $9,600  $56 


Madison  County  Dwelling  Structures 


l-UNIT   STRUCTURES 


MULTI-UNIT    STRUCTURES 


MOBILE    HOME 


TOTAL 


Number 

Percentage  


1,060 

82.6% 


84 
6.6% 


139 
10.8% 


1,283 
100% 
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1970  Characteristics  of  Madison  County  Household  Units 


l-PERSON  2-PERSON        3&4-PERSON       5+  PERSON 

OCCUPIED         OCCUPIED         OCCUPIED         OCCUPIED 


Number 
Percentage 


393 

23.2% 


PERSONS       ROOMS       PERSONS 
TOTAL  PER  PER  PER 

UNIT  UNIT  ROOM 


552 
32.5% 


447 
26.4% 


304 

17.9% 


1,696 
100% 


2.86 


4.7 


.63 


Count  of  Households  and  Average  Number  of 
Persons  Per  Household  in  Incorporated  Communities 

TOWN  NO.    HOUSEHOLDS  pe^HOUS^'JoLD 

2.62 
2.39 
2.61 

2.37 


Ennis 

191 

Sheridan 

251 

Twin  Bridges 

187 

Virginia  City 

63 

Madison  County  has  1,283  dwelling  structures.  Most  are  single-family  structures,  with 
82.6%  conventional  structures  and  10.8%  mobile  homes.  The  remaining  6.6%  are  multiple-unit  struc- 
tures. The  table  of  household  characteristics  suggests  several  conclusions.  The  largest  number  of  house- 
holds contain  two  persons.  More  than  one-half  of  the  households  contain  one  or  two  persons,  and 
another  one-fourth  contain  three  or  four  persons.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  household  is 
slightly  less  than  three  and  there  is  a  relatively  high  concentration  of  persons  per  room. 

Occupancy -Vacancy  Status 


UNITS 
AVAILABLE 


OCCUPIED 


VACANT 


2,091 
100% 


1,696 

81.1% 


395 

18.9% 


Madison  County's  population  is  relatively  stable,  with  two-thirds  of  the  1970  popula- 
tion having  lived  in  the  county  in  1965.  A  standard  market  factor  of  5%>  vacancy  is  considered  nee- 
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essary  to  accommodate  mobility  and  changing  demands.  Madison  County  would  have  sufficient  va- 
cancy if"  these  vacant  units  were  all  available,  of  high  enough  quality,  and  located  in  areas  of  prefer- 
ence. Of  the  395  vacant  units.  17  are  listed  for  sale.  60  are  for  rent,  and  318  arc  listed  as  other  va- 
cant The  number  for  rent  amounted  to  2.9%  of  the  total  and  the  number  for  sale  is  0.8%.  Thus,  the 
available  vacancies  are  only  3.7';  which  is  below  the  standard  factor.  A  need  is  indicated  tor  rental 
units  in  Twin  Bridges.  Sheridan,  and  Hnnis. 

B       FUTURE    NEEDS 

The  construction  of  new  homes  is  an  indicator  of  the  rate  of  progress  in  an  area.  New 
construction  in  Madison  County  is  low  as  the  county  economy  has  been  suffering.  The  prevalence 
of  low  incomes  and  the  number  of  retired  persons  show  a  need  for  low-income  housing.  New  homes 
are  needed  for  any  increasing  population  and  to  replace  the  large  number  of  very  old  structures  still 
in  use.  Increasing  subdivision  activity  and  summer  homes  point  to  a  need  for  subdivision  regulations 
to  insure  continued  orderly  development. 

The  future  housing  market  in  Madison  County  will  result  from  demands  in  two  areas. 
Replacement  housing  will  be  needed  for  the  older  residential  structures  approaching  a  condition  of 
unsuitability.  Second  homes,  retirement  homes,  and  recreational  homes  will  be  constructed  in  con- 
junction with  the  increasing  subdivision  activity.  Replacement  housing  will  contribute  less  to  new 
construction,  but  will  be  a  more  stable  demand.  Recreational  housing  offers  more  potential  for  growth 
under  the  present  conditions,  but  this  will  be  a  more  variable  demand. 

C.      PROJECTED    HOUSING    DEMANDS 

Construction  projections  for  Madison  County  are  approximate  due  to  the  uncertainty 
of  future  demand.  Many  owners  will  prefer  to  repair  rather  than  replace  older  structures.  Recrea- 
tional construction  depends  on  many  variable  factors  in  the  economic  life  of  the  county,  state  and 
nation.  Since  these  primary  demand-creating  sources  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  stability,  the  projec- 
tions will  necessarily  be  approximate.  New  construction  in  the  past  ten  years  has  amounted  to  slightly 
more  than  1%  of  the  existing  total,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  replace  deteriorating  houses. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  45  new  houses  per  year  are  needed  to  replace  existing 
deteriorating  housing  and  for  the  slightly  increasing  population  which  is  projected.  These  houses 
would  handle  the  needs  of  the  permanent  population. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  project  the  housing  need  for  recreational  and  second-home 
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subdivision.  Although  it  is  recognized  that  this  segment  of  the  housing  industry  has  grown  to  almost 
40%  of  all  new  houses  constructed,  the  variables  are  too  uncertain  to  allow  a  reasonable  projection. 
This  housing  will  depend  upon  county  policy  on  subdivision  regulations  and  zoning,  as  well  as  the 
future  demand. 
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XVI.      LAND    USE    DENSITY    STANDARDS 

Land  use  density  standards  provide  guidelines  on  the  intensity  of  development  which  should 
be  allowed  based  on  limiting  physical  characteristics  or  desired  land  uses.  The  land  use  density  stand- 
ards proposed  for  Madison  County  have  been  developed  from  an  analysis  of  existing  land  uses,  cur- 
rent development  trends,  and  in  conformance  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  county. 

Following  are  the  land  use  categories  used  and  the  density  of  development  recommended  for 
each. 

A.  HIGH    PRODUCTIVE    AGRICULTURE 

The  economic  base  of  Madison  County  is  agriculture.  In  order  to  protect  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  county  (which  has  been  stated  as  a  primary  objective  of  the  county)  those  lands 
which  are  currently  or  have  potential  to  be  high  productive  agricultural  lands  must  be  protected  from 
development  and  retained  in  agricultural  production.  The  Planning  Board  has  indicated  that  the  mini- 
mum land  area  that  could  be  classified  as  being  an  agricultural  unit  is  40  acres.  However,  because  of 
the  diverse  type  of  agricultural  uses  in  the  county,  no  acreage  limitation  is  recommended. 

B.  AGRICULTURE 

Much  of  Madison  County  lies  in  medium  or  low  agriculturally  productive  land  areas. 
These  areas  contribute  much  to  the  agricultural  economy,  but  it  is  recognized  that  there  is  also  a 
demand  for  recreational  land  in  the  county.  To  protect  the  rural  atmosphere  in  these  areas  and  to 
protect  potentially  fragile  areas  from  over-development,  a  relatively  low  density  of  development  is 
needed. 

C.  RESIDENTIAL 

Provisions  must  be  made  for  living  units  such  as  single-family,  duplex,  and  multi-family 
residential  units,  modular  and  mobile  homes,  and  supplementary  uses  such  as  schools,  churches,  parks, 
and  playgrounds.  The  densities  allowed  for  these  uses  vary  widely,  and  therefore  several  densities  are 
allowed  depending  upon  the  particular  location  and  situation. 

( 1 )     Low  Density 

On  those  lands  that  have  slopes  from  15%  to  30%,  where  soils  may  be  inadequate 
due  to  percolation  problems,  where  isolation  does  not  adequately  permit  public  utihty  service,  and 
in  areas  that  may  be  irreparably  damaged  if  high  density  development  occurs,  development  should 
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occur  in  low  densities,  if  at  all    It  is  recommended  that  a  maximum  density  of  2'/^  acres  be  used  as 
the  development  density  guideline. 

(2 1     Mt.*dium  Density 

Medium  density  development  has  the  greatest  potential  of  providing  public  ameni- 
ties while  maintaining  sufficient  open  space  tor  a  high  quality  atmosphere.  Medium  density  can  occur 
on  land  that  has  up  to  1 5%  slope,  where  public  facilities  and  utilities  can  be  provided,  and  where  soils 
conditions  are  favorable.  Medium  density  developments  for  Madison  County  are  recommended  to  be 
not  greater  than  one  residence  for  each  10,000  square  feet  of  lot  area. 

(.^1    High  Density 

High  density  development  should  occur  near  existing  development  or  where  the 
potential  for  large  developments  is  favorable.  High  density  development  should  be  near  good  trans- 
portation facilities,  should  be  on  slopes  of  five  percent  or  less,  have  public  utilities  and  facilities 
available,  have  good  access  to  business  and  shopping  districts,  and  be  compatible  with  surrounding 
land  uses.  It  is  recommended  that  a  minimum  of  8,000  square  foot  lots  be  allowed  with  a  density 
not  to  exceed  one  family  unit  for  each  2,500  square  feet. 

D.      COMMERCI.AL 

Commercial  development  is  tied  closely  to  community  development.  Increasing  incomes 
and  populations  create  opportunities  for  expanded  commercial  development.  Commercial  lands  are 
considered  in  two  categories;  intensive  development  and  extensive  development.  Intensively  develop- 
ed commercial  areas,  the  central  business  districts,  depend  on  pedestrian  movement  and  close  shop- 
ping areas  for  commercial  activity.  This  is  the  major  commercial  facility  of  the  trade  area  and  should 
be  maintained  to  hold  the  business  of  the  local  residents  in  the  face  of  competition  from  nearby  urban 
commercial  centers.  Extensively  developed  commercial  areas,  the  highway-oriented  businesses,  depend 
on  vehicular  access  for  their  patronage.  They  require  large  amounts  of  parking  space,  a  flow  of  traffic 
and  ease  of  access  for  that  traffic.  Unplanned  extensive  commercial  activity  resulting  in  strip  com- 
mercial development  along  highways  should  be  discouraged  because  this  type  of  development  detracts 
from  the  strength  of  the  central  business  district  and  creates  traffic  hazards  by  congesting  the  road- 
ways along  which  it  is  located. 

Commercial  areas  must  insure  adequate  vehicular  access,  provide  adequate  parking  space, 
include  a  proper  mix  of  commercial  uses  in  the  area  which  it  is  serving,  and  blend  with  the  character 
of  the  community.  The  variety  of  possible  commercial  uses  is  so  great  lii.il  no  attempt  is  made  at 


setting  specific  density  limits.  Density  of  commercial  areas  should  be  evaluated  on  providing  adequate 
space  to  serve  the  intended  use  and  satellite  facilities  such  as  parking. 

E.  INDUSTRIAL 

Industrial  activities  such  as  mining,  manufacturing,  and  other  industrial  uses  should  be 
situated  so  as  to  minimize  possible  adverse  effects  on  adjacent  areas.  This  would  include  being  located 
downwind  from  any  areas  of  residential  development.  Although  Madison  County  does  not  have  an 
excess  of  industrial  activity  at  this  time,  there  is  potential  for  an  increase  in  mining  due  to  current 
high  market  prices  and  a  shortage  of  minerals. 

Sites  for  industrial  activity  must  have  adequate  public  utilities,  access  to  good  transporta- 
tion facilities,  adequate  surrounding  area  for  future  growth,  and  be  compatible  with  adjacent  land 
uses.  It  is  recommended  that  a  minimum  of  10,000  square  feet  be  required  for  industrial  uses  of  any 
type  with  larger  areas  required  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  industrial  activity. 

F.  COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENTS 

Community  developments  are  needed  to  serve  the  county.  Community  developments 
should  be  developed  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  progress  of  other  community  developments, 
and  should  be  centrally  located  in  the  area  served. 

Fire  stations  are  an  important  part  of  the  community.  Fire  stations  should  be  spaced 
with  regard  to  population  and  building  densities,  have  direct  access  to  principal  highways,  and  be  free 
of  barriers  which  may  cause  delays.  Volunteer  fire  departments  should  have  call  sirens  located  to 
sound  throughout  the  area  from  which  volunteers  are  summoned. 

Recreation  areas  should  be  distributed  so  as  to  best  serve  the  community  needs.  In  areas 
of  low  population  such  as  Madison  County,  it  is  recommended  that  playgrounds  and  ball  parks  be 
developed  in  conjunction  with  school  sites  to  reduce  construction  and  maintenance  costs. 

Schools  should  provide  sites  free  from  noise,  dust,  and  traffic  hazards.  It  is  desirable 
that  schools  also  be  located  away  from  arterial  highways,  commercial,  and  industrial  areas.  The  site 
should  be  accessible  by  walks  and  drives  that  are  properly  protected  from  traffic  and  other  accident 
hazards.  School  sites  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  space  for  all  school  facilities  and  activi- 
ties. Recommended  site  sizes  are  as  follows: 
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Elcmcntar>  Schools  1,  2,  and  3  rooms 

Other  elementary 


J  acres  mniinuim 
5  acres  for  up  to  300  pupils  + 
1  acre  for  each  additional  100 
10  acres  for  up  to  300  pupils  + 
l'/2  acres  for  each  additional  100 
(For  complete  guidelines  refer  to  Montana  State  Board  of  Health  publication  School 
Envirunmcnt  •  Guide.  Law.  and  Rcgiilulinns.) 


High  Schools: 


(excluding  football  stadiums) 
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XVII.    COMPREHENSIVE    PLAN 

Planning  for  rural  areas  is  a  relatively  new  concept,  and  it  is  difficult  to  apply  traditional 
planning  principles  based  on  development  and  growth  in  urban  areas  to  a  large  land  area  such  as 
Madison  County.  Madison  County  is  growing  at  a  much  slower  pace,  has  problems  unrelated  to  urban 
areas,  and  covers  a  vast  land  area.  Therefore,  much  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  has  been  done  in  light 
of  the  specific  situation  as  it  exists  in  Madison  County,  and  unique  recommendations  have  been  made 
because  traditional  planning  concepts  were  not  directly  applicable. 

A.  PLAN    GUIDELINES 

The  guiding  light  throughout  the  study  has  been  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  county. 
Briefly,  these  goals  and  objectives  state  that  Madison  County  desires  to  remain  as  a  primarily  agri- 
cultural county  and  opposes  outside  influences  that  would  tend  to  diminish  its  environmental  quality 
and  unique  character.  Development  is  neither  discouraged  nor  encouraged,  but  it  is  recognized  that 
some  development  will  come.  The  county  wants  this  development  to  occur  in  an  orderly  fashion 
with  minimum  interference  to  the  existing  life  style.  The  desires  of  Madison  County  are  to  preserve 
and  retain  its  valuable  assets  and  solve  its  internal  problems  rather  than  to  achieve  development  and 
growth.  This  plan  has  been  done  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  these  concepts. 

B.  SOCIO-ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS 

The  Comprehensive  Plan  as  it  relates  to  Madison  County  has  been  developed  to  provide 
solutions  to  the  following  problems  which  have  been  specifically  identified. 

(1)  Improve  the  economic  climate  by  encouraging  activities  within  the  county,  prefer- 
ably activities  related  to  agriculture,  so  that  income  levels  can  be  raised,  high  unemployment  levels 
in  the  wintertime  decreased,  and  more  opportunities  for  the  young  people  of  the  county  to  find  em- 
ployment in  the  county. 

(2)  Reduce  the  friction  between  the  two  principle  economic  activities  within  the  coun- 
ty: agriculture  and  recreation.  Encourage  growth  in  these  activities  with  planning  to  insure  that  fric- 
tion is  not  increased. 

(3)  Coordinate  planning  in  the  county  with  the  other  large  landowners  (Forest  Service, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Burlington  Northern  Company)  and  relay  to  these  agencies  the  pre- 
dominant feelings  of  the  county  residents  on  the  land  use  policies  of  these  agencies. 

(4)  Promote  improvement  of  the  public  facilities  and  utilities  service  in  the  county. 
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Resolve  contlicts  with  state  and  federal  agencies  on  controls  which  the  county  feels  arc  excessive 
economic  burdens  but  which  the  other  agencies  feel  are  necessary. 

C.  LANO    USE    PLANNING 

( 1 )  Guide  land  developments  in  the  county  to  areas  which  will  have  minimum  inter- 
ference with  the  agricultural  economy. 

(2)  Protect  land  unsuitable  for  development  by  virtue  of  being  in  a  flood  plain,  on  ex- 
cessive slopes,  in  poor  soils,  or  otherwise  unsuitable  which  may  be  hazardous  to  the  health  or  welfare 
of  the  homeowner,  or  which  may  be  environmentally  damaging. 

(3)  Provide  a  guide  for  the  development  of  land  with  proper  background  for  evaluating 
land  developments  (such  as  flood  plain  maps,  soils  maps,  excessive  slopes  maps,  and  subdivision  regu- 
lations! and  prepare  a  projected  land  use  map  to  depict  intent  of  the  county. 

(4)  Develop  the  organization,  experience,  and  expertise  needed  to  properly  evaluate 
proposed  developments,  and  instigate  procedures  to  efficiently  and  thoroughly  investigate  the  pro- 
jected effects  and  influences. 

D.  ACTION    PROGRAM 

The  background  for  these  subjects  is  given  in  the  narrative  part  of  this  report.  The  Action 
program  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  addresses  these  problems  and  proposes  specific  solutions  and 
recommendations. 

It  is  recognized  that  not  all  of  the  problems  of  the  county  can  be  solved  by  efforts  of 
planning.  The  Action  program  is  oriented  toward  problems  in  the  county  on  which  action  can  be 
taken.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Planning  Board  will  provide  the  impetus  to  taking  the  desired  steps. 
The  Action  program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan. 

E.  FUTURE    LAND    USE 

Future  land  uses  are  shown  on  the  Comprehensive  Plan  map  contained  in  the  back  of 
this  report.  The  future  land  uses  are  intended  to  guide  the  Planning  Board  in  making  decisions  on 
proposed  developments,  and  the  relationship  of  the  effects  of  the  proposed  development  to  the  over- 
all land  use  plan  of  the  county. 

F.  COMMUNITY    FACILITIES 

Community  facilities  are  also  shown  on  the  Comprehensive  Plan  map.  The  community 
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facilities  shown  are  those  that  are  expected  to  be  needed  in  the  county.  Analysis  and  comments  are 
contained  in  the  narrative  of  this  report.  It  is  commented  at  this  time  that  some  of  the  community 
facihties  that  are  needed  do  not  have  specific  recommendations.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  intent 
of  this  Comprehensive  Plan  to  focus  on  those  areas  that  can  be  affected  by  local  action,  and  not 
dwell  on  areas  which  are  not  economically  feasible  or  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  county. 
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XVni.     IMPLEMENTATION 

Implementation  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  any  plan.  The  written  document  does  not  solve 
any  problems,  but  it  does  point  out  those  areas  that  need  attention  and  which  can  be  solved.  Back- 
ground on  the  reasoning  process  and  areas  of  concern  other  than  those  which  have  been  specifically 
addressed  are  contained  in  the  report,  and  these  can  be  added  to  the  Action  Plan  and  Comprehensive 
Plan  if  desired  by  the  county. 

It  has  been  an  underlying  theory  of  this  study  to  concentrate  on  those  areas  that  can  be  ap- 
proached by  the  county  immediately.  It  is  felt  that  the  chances  for  implementation  are  better  if  a 
few  specific  recommendations  are  made,  rather  than  many  vague  recommendations.  Achievement  of 
goals  is  a  strong  motivator  in  management  theory.  As  the  Planning  Board  solves  the  problems  out- 
lined in  the  Action  program,  the  Board  will  have  the  confidence  to  take  on  more  complex  problems 
with  the  knowledge  that  something  can  be  done.  If  the  county  embarks  on  the  Action  program  and 
adopts  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  the  recommended  proposals  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  Planning 
Board  busy  for  some  time. 

The  primary  tools  for  implementing  this  plan  are  by  implementing  the  Action  Plan,  adopting 
subdivision  regulations,  adopting  a  zoning  ordinance,  and  developing  a  capital  improvements  program. 

A.  ACTION   PLAN 

Implementation  of  the  Action  Plan  is  dependent  upon  action  by  the  Planning  Board  and 
citizens  groups.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Planning  Board  examine  the  Action  Plan,  decide  which  of 
the  recommendations  are  the  most  important,  determine  whether  the  problem  should  be  handled  by 
the  Planning  Board  or  referred  to  a  citizens  group  (or  a  special  committee),  and  begin  action  on  the 
problem. 

B.  SUBDIVISION    REGULATIONS 

Subdivision  regulations  are  necessary  to  guide  the  orderly  subdivision  of  land  for  future 
uses  and  development.  State  law  requires  that  all  counties  in  Montana  adopt  subdivision  regulations 
by  July  1,  1974,  or  the  State  Department  of  Planning  and  Economic  Development  will  promulgate 
subdivision  regulations  to  be  enforced  by  the  local  governing  bodies. 

The  Madison  County  Planning  Board  has  prepared  a  set  of  proposed  subdivision  regu- 
lations for  the  county  and  have  held  two  public  hearings  to  present  the  regulations  to  the  public. 
The  Board  has  recommended  that  the  County  Commissioners  adopt  the  regulations  as  presented. 
Adoption  of  these  regulations  is  an  important  step  toward  achieving  the  goals  of  the  county. 
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C.  ZONING 

Zoning  is  a  valuable  tool  for  carrying  out  iIk-  I;iiu1  use  policies  of  the  county.  Zoning 
is  restrictive  on  the  uses  of  land  (as  opposed  to  subdivision  regulations  which  only  affect  the  division 
of  land  and  not  necessarily  the  uses),  and  care  must  be  taken  so  that  the  zoning  regulations  are  prop- 
erly applied. 

There  are  limitations  to  the  application  of  zoning  such  as  the  inability  to  correct  past 
mistakes  by  prohibiting  an  existing  use  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  apply  to  public  lands.  These 
restrictions  protect  the  existing  property  owners  and  the  public,  and  it  should  not  be  interpreted 
that  desired  land  uses  can  be  immediately  accomplished  with  zoning.  Zoning  can,  however,  protect 
such  valuable  areas  as  historic  areas  against  encroachment. 

A  proposed  zoning  ordinance  has  been  written  for  the  county  and  reviewed  by  the  Plan- 
ning Board.  It  is  felt  that  the  County  Planning  Board  should  gain  experience  in  administering  the 
subdivision  regulations  before  adopting  the  zoning  ordinance.  The  rate  of  development  in  Madison 
County  does  not  immediately  require  the  adoption  of  zoning,  but  the  potential  is  there  and  the 
county  should  be  prepared  for  when  the  need  arises. 

D.  CAPITAL    IMPROVEMENTS    PROGRAM 

A  capital  improvements  program  is  a  program  for  capital  expenditures.  The  basic  parts 
of  a  capital  improvements  program  are  the  revenue  and  financing  portion,  and  the  projects  priority 
portion.  Capital  improvements  programs  for  local  areas  are  complicated  by  revenue  sharing  as  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  the  funds  which  will  be  available  for  capital  expenditures. 

Capital  improvements  programs  are  beneficial  in  that  the  capital  improvements  needed 
in  the  county  are  on  a  priority  basis,  and  the  projects  with  the  greatest  benefits  are  scheduled  first. 
This  insures  that  the  maximum  use  is  obtained  from  local  expenditures;  an  important  consideration 
in  a  county  such  as  Madison  County  with  limited  resources.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Planning 
Board  give  serious  consideration  to  the  development  of  a  capital  improvements  program  to  aid  the 
County  Commissioners  in  their  expenditures  of  funds. 

E.  CONTINUING    PLANNING 

Planning  is  not  a  static  process.  As  certain  goals  are  achieved  and/or  as  conditions  in 
the  county  change,  the  Action  Plan  and  the  Comprehensive  Plan  must  be  revised.  Although  this  docu- 
ment presents  background  material,  recommendations,  and  tools  to  implement  the  Plan,  it  is  not  the 
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most  important  factor  in  the  county.  The  most  important  factor  is  that  Madison  County  now  has  an 
organized  and  operating  County  Planning  Board.  The  Board  is  the  guiding  influence  of  the  county, 
and  will  be  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  county's  future.  It  is  now  claimed  by  many 
that  the  single  most  important  influence  in  a  county  or  community  is  the  Planning  Board.  The  Board 
must  recognize  their  position  and  proceed  wisely  and  cautiously  because  their  decisions  will  affect 
the  county  for  many  years  to  come. 
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